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The 9-passenger Country Sedan carries ‘em all in Vancouver! 
Great for hauling, too with up to 78 cu. ft. of loadspace 


For loads of people... loads of fun... 
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The Del Rio Ranch Wagon— fine and handy, withasingle latch release 
that opens both liftgate and tailgate with one twist of the wrist. 


FORD 's the big, wide, wonderful wagon! 


Planning a day’s outing .. . a camping the new ‘Inner Ford.’ There’s an all-new For extra 
trip . . . or a visit to a smart resort? suspension, too, that soaks up the bumps at : 

ai : built-in quality at 
You'll be proud to get there in one of on even the roughest roads. And to soak 
Ford’s double-duty dandies! You'll get up sounds, Ford wagons have extra insu- no extra cost to you 
there relaxed, ready for fun, too. lation—the most in their field. The miles 

ee , ie soee oli Sun a 

These great new “space ships’’ just just whisper by! 

make you want to travel. With a deep- With all Ford’s extra built-in quality, 


breathing new Interceptor V-8 you can you get a real “‘braggin’ wagon.”’ Yet it’s 
make molehills out of mountains! And yours at Ford’s low, low price. See your 





SIX or V-8 the going is great! 





you ride in fine-car comfort —comfort Ford Dealer right now . . . and see how 
‘ . » - Certain features ill ed or mentio are 
that starts with the rugged strength of | fun and a Ford wagon go together. Standard’ on some models, optional at eztra 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Ottawa taking rap at costly bald-head “cures” 


~ Kids’ new Zorro blitz to eclipse Davy Crockett 


A LOT OF BALD-HEADED CANADIANS are going to lose money as 
well as their hair. The newest wrinkle in income-tax returns this 

year was the claim for tax-exemption for the cost of baldness 

treatments and lotions. Some claimed »’,000 for their fight against 
thinning hair. Unfeelingly, the revenue department ruled: That’s vanity, 
not medication 


iS THE MODERN GOLF BALL TOO LIVELY for today’s courses? 
The U. S. Golf Association thinks it is and may soon decide to remove 
some of the bounce. The reason is a dollars-and-cents one: long 

hitters are making a joke of most courses; real estate costs too much 
to make therm longer. So the USGA has hired a Boston research firm 
(Arthur Little Co.) to study golfing physics and find an answer. They’re 
hoping for a bali that will soar 200 yards for duffers but drop dead a 
little beyond that on power hitters. 


THE BRIGHTEST SPOT TO LOOK FOR 
at Stratford’s Shakespearean Festival is al 
most sure to be Desmond Heeley’s costumes 
for Much Ado About Nothing. With bustles, 
ostrich plumes, Japanese lanterns and other 
Victorian trappings he’s a good bet to put 
in shadow the dark spots—actor Michael 
Kane’s lawsuit and the ceaseless jealousies 
of the company. One minor problem: in a 
tree near the Stratford bandstand where 
Princess Margaret will be received, starlings 
flock. How to get rid of such a hazard? 
Stratford is planning to fire a cannon every 
hour. Can Shakespeare stand it? 





DESIGNER HEELEY 
..» bustles and lanterns. 


MORE HAPPY ENDINGS are in the cards for Canadian TV plays next 
year. (The trend is already well under way in the U.S.) General Motors, 
which sponsors an hour-long weekly drama show, has turned thumbs down 
on what a spokesman calls “the morbid, psychological sort of thing,” 

and the CBC has gone along with the request. A recent play, Zone of 
Silence, paid for and partially cast to star Lorne Greene, was killed at the 
request of a GM representative, even though CBC’s director of drama, 
Esse Ljungh, liked it. Reason: “too much neuroticism.” 


LOOKING FOR A JOB? How’s your television presence? Future service 
for employers (exhibited at the Canadian National Business Show 

in Toronto) will be a closed-circuit TV hook-up by which employer 
dials employment agency, asks for help, is quickly shown a whole raft 

of workers’ qualifications, interviews one or a dozen on the air and 

has a new worker on the job within half an hour. 


THE DISNEY CHARACTER from out of the old 
OR kO west, is expected to make a piker out of Davy 
Crockett in the kids’ games and wearing-apparel 
fields in Canada. Disney has lined up nine Canadian firms to make a variety 
of Zorro-trademarked items: the Zorro sombrero and mask, whip, sword, 
cape, ring, and so on from there to Zorro bubblebath, umbrellas, charm 
bracelets and socks. Zorro’s now on 150 U.S. and 40 Canadian TV 
stations. In the U.S. Zorro hats are selling at the rate of 400,000 a 
month and going up steadily. Crockett’s peak was 650,000. 


COLORFUL CANADIAN PAINTER Roloff Beny will try to crash the 
ranks of Karsh and other famed photographers next fall with a book, 
The Thrones of Earth and Heaven, a collection of classic photos he 

took amid Middle-East ruins. Beny offers two departures: no people 

in his pictures and accompanying prose by famous friends, including 
Jean Cocteau and Stephen Spender. He tuned up for the task, he says, 

by snapping pictures with a secondhand camera, but if you think he’s an 
amateur you’re wrong. Price of the book: $20. 
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FRANCKS STORMS CANADIAN 


MAN TO WATCH srace a 
STAGE AND TV. CAN HE DO IT IN U.S.? 


ALTHOUGH DON FRANCKS, an 
ambitious and eccentric young (26) 
Vancouver singer and actor, is far from 
being the best-known figure in Cana- 
dian show business, almost everyone 
watching his meteoric rise in theatre 
and TV is betting he’s going to be 

In six months, Francks, a Marlon 
Brando-type who talks a homemade 
bop and collects souped-up vintage cars, 
had jumped from obscurity in west- 
coast clubs and TV to what he calls 
a “swinger,” who is someone sharp 
and talented. The experience, he says, 
is a “real gasser,’ which means excit- 
ing. Furthermore, now that he’s on the 
“goville’—he’s apt to tack “ville” onto 
any word he uses Francks has his 
sightsville (Get’s you, doesn’t it?) set on 
bigger targets: Broadway and Holly 
wood. Such goofy semantics conceal a 
number of notable facts: 

Since moving from Vancouver to To 
ronto last November, Francks has turn 
ed up in star TV roles on The Barris 
Beat, Cross-Canada Hit Parade, four 
GM Theatre shows and three Folios 
He has made an NFB film. In 13 weeks 


with the annual 
Toronto revue, 
Spring Thaw, he 
consistently stole 
the show, singing 
and miming. He's 
going from there 
to a_ night - club 
engagement. He'll 
also. be emcee, 
writer and singing 
star of a summer 
ry replacement, 
Country Club, with 
a 20 - piece - band 
(Bert Niosi) and fa 
mous guests such as Lorne Greene 

Next: Francks is collaborating with 
musician Ray Jessel on a musical revue 
(plot so far unrevealed and untitled) 
he’s trying a couple of TV dramas for 
CBC and he has been offered a small 
part on Broadway next season. “Ill do 
the starving bit for a while,” he says 
“because the partville is smallville, but 
it's what I need to learn.” He likes 
being compared with Brando. “He's a 
gasser. I guess he’s for me.” 
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FUTURE FOR WASH-WEAR wider range of clothes 


NO-IRON CLOTHING, already a time- 
saving reality to most housewives, will 
soon move even more formidably into 
most phases of family living. With an 
increasingly wider range of so-called 
“miracle fabrics,” manufacturers are 
preparing more and more minimum 
care clothes and household fabrics. Be 
fore you plump unreservedly for this 
time-saver, however, a warning from 
fabrics experts: no-iron clothes aren't 
always that some don’t wash well, 
some need ironing 


What to look for: 

First of all, an honest label that says 
“wash-and-wear.” The true wash-and- 
wear can be washed in warm water in a 
machine, tumbled dry and it needs only 
occasional ironing. Drip-dry garments 
can’t be wrung out or machine dried 
and have to be hung wet. 


Best wash-and-wear garments so far 
devised by textile engineers are a blend 
of Dacron, Terylene, Acrilan, Orlon or 
nylon with cotton or rayon. Generally 
the most successful have 65% Dacron 
or Terylene with 35% cotton or rayon 
(Dacron provides the wrinkle-resistant 
no-iron quality) 

For price, cheapest minimum-care 
garments are perhaps those of cotton or 
rayon treated with synthetic resin finish 
This is being used more and more in 
women’s dresses and men’s shirts. They 
cost half as much as similar articles 
made of Dacron and cotton. Warning 
bleach turns them yellow 

Today wash-wear means summer 
clothes to most people. But by next win 
ter a wide range of heavier-weight, year 
round garments for everyone is expect 
ed to reach the shops of North America 

SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
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OUTLOOK FOR DEBS east court curtsy this month 


HEADS UP, backs straight, a shining 
coterie of 112 Canadian girls curtsying 
before the Queen this month in Buck 
ingham Palace will be the last ever to 
‘come out” at Court 

‘Debs are finished,” says Richard 
Colville, press secretary for the Palace 
Next year the Queen will give garden 
parties for thousands instead of pres- 
entation for a few hundred debs. It 
will mean an immense Saving of time 
for the Queen and a saving of anywhere 
from $2,000 to $50,000 for each father 
footing travel, wardrobe and party bilis 
for a debutante daughter 

Of 800 girls who met the Queen last 
year 68 were Canadians. Because thi 
is their last chance the figure has been 
stepped up to 112 this year. They'll be 
presented collectively by Mrs. Geerge 
Drew, wife of Canada’s High Commis 
sioner (English girls must be presented 
individually by a sponsor, usually titled 
and often at a fee). Mrs. Drew will 
have them to tea. “Somebody from the 
Palace will tell them how to curtsy 

Here are the rules they'll probably 
hear: “Don’t curtsy Jower than is com- 





MRS. DREW AND DEBS 
She'll shepherd them to Buckingham 


fortable. Don’t wear big hats. Wear 
afternoon frocks, long white glove 
Any color but black Not too décol 
leté.”” How about the sack? “No says 
Mrs. Drew we'll suggest they wear 
fullish skirts. In those short fashion 
able things they'll be in trouble when 
they curtsy 

The end of the Court rite will 
mourned chiefly by impoverished nobi 
women who sponsor, at fees up to 


$3,000 daughters of the low-born but 
wealthy, and by dancing schools which 
offer six-week courses in how to curt 


-——ALAN PHILLIPS 


DON FRANCKS 
Heading for famevill 





BACKSTAG 


Where is Quebec’s 


THERE WAS A FLURRY nm the 
House of Common when Yvon Du 
puis the new Liberal MP for St. John 
Que., made sarcastic remark out the 
political marriage” of Premi Mauri 


Duplessis and Prime Minister Diefen 
} | 


MATT 4 imuitaneou transiation 
Dupuis called it, and went on to pro 
laim that Dupk had t 1 chosen 
Quehs ( nservat | 19 
hat | had n been | 1 
that ne 1 C ity I 

hat provin 

C rie ol ! from th 
government | Th leput 
Liberal MP to “adhere to th ) 
lebate though hen D pul iske 
what rule h wa breaking h ot no 
lefinit inswel An ubj may b 
cdiscusse in the del on the addr 
in reply to the Sp h from the Throne 
But whether the rules wer oken 
not, there was no doubt that Quebe 
Conservatives feeling SY ruffled 

It is not so clear just why they were 
annoyed. Did the ent Dupu vord 
is @ Slanderous reflection on the prim 
ninister, as their English-speaking co 
icugue would have done? Or were th 
ingry and disappointed, instead, be 
iuse they had found that n mar 
riage’ did not take pl ind that the 
Urion Nationa! i till waiting at 
the church? 

fhe gibe itself w by no means new 
Al] through the election npaign in 
Quebec, the Liberal campaign against 
Englist peaking Conserv lik 


Hamilton 


Postmaster-Gen Wil 

in Montreal was focused on “DDI 
the Dup! 1S inetenbak T} ip 
Hamilton and the othe I I peah 
in indida kept th +} 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


J 
va no tie-up 1O Special private deal 
th Quebec or any other province, but 
in denia Vel disbelieved by all 
Libs ind perhap some Conse! 
iti too 
Nx some of the skept al begin 
il » doubt own doubt There 
I lence ot ny mutual ¢o 
operation between th Diefenbaker 
overnment and Duplessis’ ( on Na 
tionale. What evidence the ! ns 
to point the other way 
It is admitted, of co that the 
Uni Nationale did work for the Con 
rvative \ } ny ridings In 
Quebec East, for one mple, the U.N 
ed I veapon in is arsenal to 
beat oung Maurice Lamontagne in 
Louis St. Laurent’s old seat. Many other 
Cor Valiv indidat were also well 
known figures in the Duplessis entour 
ig ind quite i few of these wer 


iO ationé liticians < 
Union Nationale politiciar i 


notorious! practical folk sO t 
i é that they expect some 
! for their labors. So far, no 
of a reward can | liscerned 
An outstanding case in point was the 
lection of new cabinet ministers fro! 
Que be 1) ng th interval between 
ction day and the opening of parlia 
nent, the dope stories from Quebec 
Cit il Montreal had an unusual ring 
i iral Quebec wauld of course 
t k the portfolio of public works 
that onetime orchard of political plum 
( I Camy i taunch Duples 
r V¥hoO U 1 to b director of plan 
i M« eal would be just the 
n or this post. Justice, too, was one 
of Quet preserves, and the man | 
line for it w Noel Dorion who had 
I igned as Duplessis cniel crown 


reward for going Tory? 





pro utor to run the federal cam 
paign. No doubt some other jobs would 
be found for Howard Green and Davie 
Fulton, though not much attention wa 


paid to this point 


When the appointments were an 
nounced, it turned out that Prime Min 
ister Diefenbaker hadn't been reading 
these iuthoritative reports yr sien 
ing to the informed sources who gav 
them out. His choices were very dif 
ferent—rather abruptly so. Not a sing 
one of the Duplessis stalwarts was in 
luded. Both the new ministers were 
MPs in the last parliament and thus 
known to the prime minister person 


illy. There 
appointments 


but 


was an indication that mor¢ 


for Quebeckers might be 
all to show 
Apparently that 
on the member's record of 
he achieves 

ministers 
cabinet, Solicitor-General Leon Bal 


expected none at who 
might be chosen will 


depend serv 


in Ottawa, when 

Of the 
the 
cer comes from Three Rivers, Duplessis 


} 
nas 


one 


Quebec already in 


home town, but made rather a point 
of Union Nationale 


made a 


of keeping clear 


connections. (I misstatement 
months 
i nephew 
‘neph 
Three Rivers 
father’s cousin married the 


about Balcer in a column a few 
when I said he was 
Balcer 
family-minded 
his 


sister.) 


ago ol 


Duplessis is often called 
ew in 
because 
premier 
The 


the 


French-speaking 
cabinet is Paul ¢ 
ind technical 


other 
old 
of 


minister 
omtois, 
muniste! 
He used to be an official of the Quebec 
Farm ¢ post 
the gift of Premier Duplessis, 


mines surveys 


redit Bureau, a within 
he is 
Du 
same in 
him 


has 


and 
Ottawa as a 
the 
link 
add that he 


generally regarded in 


piessis man However, 
with 


never 


formed sources who 


Duplessis also 
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yet succeeded in getting anything done 
that Duplessis wanted 

“He has tried many times,” one Que 
becker said, “but not once has he got 
what he asked.” 

Whether this be true or not (and only 
Comtois and the prime minister would 
know for certain) something seems to 
be annoying some of the new Quebec 
MPs. They have made no direct com 
plaints in public, but their 
have an acidulous note most unusual in 
parliamentary freshmen. After a few 
opening rounds of fulsome but rather 
perfunctory congratulation, they launch 


speeches 


into a list of demands that sound amaz 
ingly like opposition speeches. This ts 
particularly true of MPs from the 
textile towns of Quebec, who took the 
first opportunity to lay down a ten 
point program of tariff protection that 
they want the government to enact as 
soon as possible. It includes “complete 
revision of tariff rates,” abolition of 
preferential tariffs “for the Indies,” a 


to include 


pilus a 


“dumping” 
production 


definition of 


total 


new 
the cost ol 
reasonable margin 

that 
the 


In that speech by Yvon Dupuis 


I mentioned at the outset, he drew 


first protest from a French-speaking 
Conservative when he offered rather 
pointed congratulations to the deputy 


speaker, Col. Sevigny 
I'm very happy at the mode of pro 


cedure of Mr. Speaker,” Dupuis said 
As my hon. friend well knows, I sat 
for four years in opposition in the 
Quebec legislative assembly, where the 


speaker is quite different from the one 
we find here 


Up jumped L. J. Pigeon of Joliette 
L’Assomption-Montcalm, who sits in 
the last row of the southeast corner of 
the House: “Mr. Speaker, in my opin 
ion those words are unparliamentary 

Mr. Speaker said nothing. Dupuis 
said he didn’t see why the word “differ 


ent” should be unparliamentary, and the 
incident ended there. But, in fact, some 
of the newcomers appeal xe finding 
Ottawa “different” in than 
one 

Said an English-speaking 
knows Quebec well 


to 


more Ways 


MI who 
‘Tm sure some 
real shock 
finding that a member of parlia 
ent can't pick up the phone and tell 
the deputy minister who's 


ol 
these chaps are getting a 
They're 


going to get 


what contract in his constituency 
They re finding that they haven't any 
patronage to dispense, or as little as 
makes no difference. This is not what 
they expected * 

If some reports are to be believed, 
the result may be serious for the Union 
Nationale. The U.N. was a coalition 
of Conservatives and rebel Liberals 
when it began, nearly twenty-five years 


ago, and ever since it has had support 
or at least collaboration from some 
people in both parties. Now for the 
first time the Liberals are turning all 
their strength, what there is left of it, 
against Duplessis and all his works. On 
the evidence of the record so far, the 
Conservatives intend to give him no 
more backing than the federal Liberals 
did in the past. Add a historical fac 
tor, the tendency of Quebec to Keep 
political balance by supporting one 
party in Ottawa ana the other in Que 
bec City, and you get a rather startling 


conclusion: just possibly, Duplessis may 


be riding for a fall at the next provin 


cial election. 
If that should be the effect of a Con 
servative regime in Ottawa, e’en the 


ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear 


* 


to cheer. 





BACKSTAGE WITH AUTHOR LONGDEN 


Newest chapter in his life story: across the world in six days 


AT A PEPPERY and somewhat 
vinegary 48, Maclean's ridingest 
author, Johnny Longden (see page 
25), continues to behave more like 
a skittish two-year-old constantly 
jumping than a_ veteran 
ready for the pasture. Trent 
Frayne, who collaborated with 
Longden on the story of his life 
for this magazine, thought that he 
and Longden had pinned down 
every last detail and committed it 
to manuscript when suddenly the 
sky-larking Longden was off again 
making more racing history 

In less than a week, Longden 
(a) flew from his home in Califor- 
nia to London to ride Canadian- 
owned Alberta Blue in the Epsom 
Derby on June 4; (b) flew from 
London to Toronto to ride a filly 
named Orphan in the 
Woodbine Oaks on June 6; (c) rode 
another filly, Stole the Ring, in the 
Queen's Plate on June 7; (d) flew 
back to California for racing at 


fences 


Irene’s 


Hollywood Park June 9. 

Here's Frayne, notebook in 
hand, catching up on the Longden 
story at Woodbine, right after 
Longden finished third with Stole 
the Ring in the Queen’s Plate, won 
by Conn Smythe’s Caledon Beau: 
FRAYNE: A busy week, eh? 
LONGDEN: I shoulda been second in 
that there Epsom Derby. There 
were three or four footpaths about 
eight or ten feet wide across the 
course and Alberta Blue must have 
thought they were ditches and kept 


jumping ‘em. Well, we wind up 
under a blanket for third money 
and place sixth. 

FRAYNE: Tough race today. 
LONGDEN: The guy (Al Coy on 


Caledon Beau) went by me on the 
inside at the three-eighths pole. It 
was a big chance but he could af- 
ford to take it. He had a lot of 
horse. My filly just wasn’t ready 
Give her another race or two and 
those horses won't touch her. 


Backstage WITH THE SENATE 


The PM said he'd wake it up . 


has come to 
Senate by making it an 
instrument in keeping with the 
high capacities of its membership 
We will make the Senate an 
instrument of govern- 
John Diefenbaker in 1957. 
In spite of such ambitions, not 
even a new and forceful prime 
minister has quite been equal to 
the waking up Canada’s 
traditionally somnolent Senate all 


“W 
reform the 


helieve the time 


effective 


ment 


job of 


the way. Since taking power the 
Diefenbaker government has re 
furbished the Senate chamber 


carpets, win 
cleaned walls, 


new ventilation, new 
dows, sound system 
no-draft heating. The senators, one 
parliamentarian pointed out, “never 
had it so good.” 

For their part, the 
ten have barely managed a quorum 
to pass all government legislation 


senators of- 


. . Here’s what's happening 


from the lower house and to pass 
200 divorce bills with rubber-stamp 
brevity and consistency. (The Sen- 
ate has power of absolute veto 
over all legislation but hasn't used 
1948, when it killed a 
to change the name of 
Day to Canada Day.) 
Under the BNA Act, it takes 15 
senators to make a quorum. Last 
Nov. 21, with only 16 senators in 
the chamber out of a possible 94, 
both parties instructed their whips 
to summon more senators. The 
whips had to leave one at a time 
to preserve a quorum 
Since the Tories took 
senators have not spoken a word in 
the chamber; four, including Sen 
Felix Quinn, PC whip, have spoken 
once, and two have spoken twice. 
The liveliest debate occurred 
when Sen. Jean-Francois Pouliot 


it since 
proposal 
Dominion 


over, 33 





JOHNNY LONGDEN 
Anywhere for a horse race. 


FRAYNE: You had a chance to ride 
Smythe’s Caledon Beau, didn’t 
you? Sorry now? 

LONGDEN: I had a broken leg when 
Smythe wired me. I didn’t answer 
right away so he got another boy. 
That Smythe! I'd sooner run third 
for the man I rode for than win for 
Smythe. 

Longden, who also rode a horse 
named Mr. Jive and won (his 
5,262nd victory in a 31-year career) 
while at Woodbine, also offered 
these comments: On Canadian race 
horses “You can feel the im- 
provement in class, like the differ- 
ence between a high-powered car 
and a good car.” On Canadian 
jockeys — “They need experience. 
They oughta get around more.” 





DIEFENBAKER AND SENATORS 
Can he get them on their feet? 


led a discussion on the Canadian 
flag: “Somebody might like to have 
on the flag a picture of a nice big 
pumpkin . it could be described 
as our national emblem.” 

Senate in action: Last Jan. 8, 
Sen. John T. Haig, then PC Senate 
leader, was asked about the next 
day’s business. “I have not any 
idea,” he said. “There may be two 
or three bills; there may be none. 
I give up.” And Sen. Walter Asel- 
tine, whom Diefenbaker named to 
succeed Haig, when asked when 
senators would get a chance to de- 
bate the NORAD agreement, re- 
plied that he’d let them know when 
the agreement tabled. He'd 
tabled it himself two days earlier 


was 
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Backstage 
WITH THE FAMILY BUDGET 


Why our changing spending habits may force 
changes in old-style budgeting systems too 


IF YOUR FAMILY BUDGET is pinching, you're in 
ample company. According to a Maclean’s 
among government and private economists, the aver 
age Canadian family’s spending habits have changed 
so much so fast that conventional ideas about budget- 
ing are out of date. Here’s why: 

~“ The average family’s spending less of its income 
dollar on food (27c) than at any time in the past 30 
years. Our experts say the reason is people aren't as 
hungry—they don’t work as hard with their hands 
Also food-distribution costs are shrinking. 

~ Families are spending less of their income dollar 
on clothes (12.4c) because they dress more informal 
ly than they used to and have a choice of longer- 
lasting fabrics. 

~“ But what Canadians are saving on food and cloth 
ing they’re spending on cars, gadgets and fun. Almost 
llc of the average family’s income dollar now goes 
to buy and drive a car. The proportion of income 
going for household appliances (TV, toasters, air- 
conditioners) has also gone up. Today’s family is 
spending 8.7c of its income dollar on liquor and 
tobacco, compared with 5.4c in the previous gener- 
ation. 

“ The cost of running a home is taking a smaller 
share of the budget (8% compared with 10% thirty 
years ago), but it’s not expected to drop much further 


survey 


Reason for the saving to date is that families are 
doing without servants. In the Twenties 2.4% of the 
family income dollar went for servants’ wages; now 


the average for Canadian families is less than half of 
one percent. 

Here’s what happens to a dollar in today’s family 
budget, compared with the way it was carved 30 years 
ago and how economists think it will be cut up in 
1965: 


1928 1958 1965 
SNE uctii ive nce atalino 29.9¢ 27c 26¢ 
Ce “Wavaa ea sieokas 13.9 12.4 11.8 
EE ere er od 12.9 10 9.5 
Cars and transport ...... 94° 436 72.7 
Appliances and home Pe Aad 330 
Drink and smoke ........ 5.4 8.7 9 
Recreation and education 8.8 96 10.2 
a ee errr 6.1 6.8 5 


The average family’s also deep in debt (an average 
of $375 for each family) but has begun to cut back 
sharply in installment buying. How much debt 
a family afford? Only an amount whose repayments 
do not cut into essential expenses-- rent, etc 
According to government experts many had reached 
this danger point in 1957.—PETER NEWMAN 
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food, 


Background 


TOUGHER TESTS FOR SOLDIERS 


“wrong” side of the road in those 
This came to light only 
recently when editors of Imperial Oil 
Review checked the background of 
W. Jefferys showing 
a 19th-century stagecoach on the in 
left-hand side of B. C.’s Cariboo 


provinces 


a drawing by € 


have soared. 


thriving. 
from 


June. The obvious 


In Vancouver 
horsemeat butcher shops are 

In one shop sales jumped 
1,500 pounds a week in 
January to 4,000 pounds a week 
reason: 


five 


WHO’S FOR FLUORIDATION? 
Although no decisive blows are being 
struck in the battle of fluoridation, 
the pros are winning some ground. 
According to a Maclean’s survey, one 
in eight Canadians now drinks 


This will get a laugh from all 


right now to get in the army 
a 20% jump in applications for 
enlistment this year (the recession, 


the “M,” or intelligence, test to cut 
down on the normal 600 recruits a 
month and accommodate soldiers 
who want to re-enlist. All three 
services are close to peak strength 
(total 
1,200 a month to fill gaps. 


3 LEFT-HANDED PROVINCES 
Police in Ontario, Alberta and 


worry than other cops 
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sergeants, but you have to be smarter 
With 


say army officials), they've toughened 


120,000) and are enlisting only 


Newfoundland have at least one more 
There's no 


Road. Was Jefferys wrong? No. 
B.C. law ordered traffic to the right 
in 1920. From time to time, so did 
other provincial laws—but not those 
of Ontario, Aiberta and 
Newfoundland. 


HORSE RETURNS TO KITCHEN 
Last year’s drought in the U.S 
southwest is now putting horsemeat 
up to now a slightly tawdry 
wartime memory—back on some 
Canadian tables. Here’s how: 
the drought decimated U. S. beef 
herds, with the result that exports 
from western Canada this year have 


reached record levels. Beef prices 


a spread of about 20c a pound 
between beef and horsemeat. 


ST. PIERRE VA DE GAULLE 
Whatever Charles de Gaulle’s troubles 
in France or Algeria, he’s apparently 
solid in two little bits of France that 
are almost a part of Canada—St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, the French 
islands off Newfoundland. Maclean’s 
associate editor John Clare, who was 
at St. Pierre at the height of the 
crisis, reported: “To most islanders 
De Gaulle is their country’s last 
chance. The island’s three represen- 
tatives in the home government all 
backed De Gaulle on the advice of 
their constituents.” 


fluoridated water, almost double the 
number two years ago. The most- 
fluoridated province: Manitoba where 
half the people (444,640), including 
those in Winnipeg, drink fluoridated 
water. Toughest battlegrounds: New 
Brunswick, P. E. I. and Newfound- 
and, where the pro-fluoridation forces 
haven't gained an inch. 

LONDON’S HIGH HIGH LIFE 
Canadians looking for a cheap holiday 


on an advantageous money exchange 
and low prices in Britain are being 


PTOTiciC Citi lit iii iii irr 


disillusioned this year. U.K. prices : 
are up 25%: better-class hotels, : 
$15 a day; better meals, $15 for two; $ 
“cheap” London taxis aren’t anymore. 
. 
. 
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for modern 3] 
‘anada on the move... 


very year Modern Canada brings renewed pleasures 





when you travel together by car... and that pleasure 
is increased by the lively performance you can 
be sure of with B-A Velvet 98 gasoline . . . best 
ever sold. B-A’s exclusive new Velvet compound 
smooths out every mile of pleasure-filled holiday 
driving, gives you the complete engine protection 
you need for top economy! B-A Velvet 98 gives all 
the power potential possible from today’s high- 
compression engines. 

Feel the important difference you get with this 
revolutionary gasoline. Fill up with B-A Velvet 98 
gasoline . . . modern-made for modern Canada on 
the move. 


GASOLINES 
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selected to re 


When you raid the 
fun from their favorite pastimes 


corrosion-res 


opper aiso pel form 


\y 
\ ater 


refrigerator. 


frigerator rustlers and deep freeze divers are assured of more 

by copper! For rustproof, 

istant copper (in capillary tube form) is the metal 
gulate the flow of coolants and so 

contro! the temperature in your refrigeration equipment 


] 


this vital function in home 


air conditioners. In fact, you’d be surprised how many of 


Anaconda American Brass Limited 








home appliances and conveniences depend 


day after da 


ear after year on copper or its alloys 


New Toronto, Ontario 


Tiny Anaconda Copper tubes 
Saies Offices: like 


Montreal and Vancouver 


these—sometimes as smal 
is Ye” outside diameter are 
essential to eff ent operation of 


t 
refrigeration units 


for FREE booklet on home building and improvemen 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ontario, Dept. G-4 


“How to buy, build or modernize your home 


PLACE PROV. 








Please rush my FREE copy of your new booklet 
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Gabriel 
Bastien, who unmasks the fiction that 


Montreal free lance artist 


men dress drably his first Maclean’s 


cover, is a favorite with Quebec kids 





The reason? His drawings animate the 
Saturday on the CBC 


children’s program, Quelles Nouvelles. 
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Cr-kK foreeasts — 


Vv 


You're so right—when you give any one of these fine General Electric appliances. For 
any occasion—weddings, anniversaries, birthdays or just because it’s today—you'll 
make someone extra happy when you choose from this charmed circle of gifts. And 
you'll know that you’re giving a gift that’s really wanted because more Canadians 


choose General Electric appliances than any other make. 


dual-control electric bianket e large family sized frypan « “featherweight" iron « portable 
mixer « ‘“‘swivel-top’’ cleaner « ‘‘symmetry” kitchen clock « “even fiow’’ steam iron 
automatic toaster « automatic coffee maker « ‘“‘snooz-alarm"' clock « large round 
frypan « ‘‘graph’’ occasional clock « fiocor polisher * “vapour-controi” kettle 
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from the family album 


He's been described as a political evangelist; a moody Baptist; 
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aol 


the kind of man who knows everybody on Main Street. To find 
out more about his enigmatic personality, we interviewed the 
Prime Minister's mother and only brother. Now in July Chatelaine 
you'll catch a glimpse of the revealing, beginning years of 


achievement and mystery. 


JULY ON SALE TODAY 40: the Conadian Woman 


atelaine 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


PLUS 

How healthy is the royal family? 

The perfect woman makes a poor wife 
Summer is fun time — 9 idea-packed pages 


Special fiction bonus for summer reading 


For the sake of argument 





KENNETH FORBES URGES 


Don't fall 


for the modern art hoax 





Which portrait is art? Picasso’s model or Forbes’ wife? 


iwliness.’ Forbes s 


of all ntines like this Picasso 


Recently I found myself, rather 
unpleasantly, in newspaper head 
lines. It started when I questioned 
the selection of Canadian paintings 
to be exhibited at the Brussels 
World Fair I described them as 
modernistic nonsense which were 
neither good paintings nor repre 
sentative of Canadian art. I also 
doubted the qualifications of the 
selection committee as judges of 
good art, since they were gallery 
curators and art critics who were 
not artists and who obviously 
knew nothing about art 

I was met with a storm of criti 
cism. One critic said mine was “a 
voice from another world;” a 
modernist artist in Toronto dis 
missed my complaint, illiterately 


a 


4 


the flatulent utterances of the 
] 
1 


perennial fustians;” and another 


alied me an exponent of a style 
of painting whose day was past 
[he criticism does not trouble 
me. In fact, I would not want to 
be anywhere else than on the op 
posite side from those who are 


creating and foisting on the public 


the ugly, distorted, sadistic, gro 
tesque and just plain incompetent 
scrawls that are so-called modern 


istic paintings. 


Forhes’ 1938 portrait illustrates his 


point {rt must communicate 


My own quaiifications for ex 
pressing an opinion on art are 
simple: I started drawing at the age 
of four in the studio of my father 
John ¢ Forbes, a_ professional 
painter and one of the founders of 
the Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts. The first of a score of my 
paintings accepted by the Royal 
Academy in London was hung 
when I was eighteen, and was 
bought for Lord Leverhulme’s col 
lection. I have twice won the first 
portrait prize of the National 
Academy of America (where only 
one other artist has won two firsts) 
I have been a full-time profession 
al painter for forty-five years. All 
that may make me a “perennial 
fustian,” but I think it also gives 
me the authority to declare that 
modernistic painting is the greatest 
hoax in the history of human arts 

Like the other arts, painting is 
a medium of communication. The 
painter must convey to the viewer 
some scene, experience or insight 
from the world of reality. If he 
fails to do so, then his art has fail 
ed. And modernistic art fails to 
communicate 

True, there are many who pri 
tend to find continued on page 50 


KENNETH FORBES IS A DISTINGUISHED CANADIAN PORTRAIT PAINTER 
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July Ist, 1958: Trans-Canada Teélephone’s 
Microwave Network Completed 





_* 


Now her voice rides a new coast-to-coast 
“Words and Pictures” Skyway 


Today little Ginny speaks to her daddy by ever-faster, ever more dependable 
long distance telephone. Her call goes through to him quickly, even though 
he may be hundreds of miles away. 


For Trans-Canada Telephone’s New Radio Relay Network completed 
coast-to-coast July Ist provides increased long distance call capacity plus 


sea-to-sea Television Network facilities. 
Both words and pictures ride this new skyway built by Canada’s seven major 


telephone companies which, as the Trans-Canada Telephone System, work 
together to bring Canadians together. 


TRANS-CANADA\ bTELEPHONE SYSTEM 
NATION WIDE TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICE 
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at home...or away, 





BABY BEN. Spring or Electric. Choice TRAVALARM. Spring-driven. Un- 
of decorator colors. $7.95. With breakable plastic case. Choice of 
luminous dial, $8.95 colors. Luminous dial, $8.95 


at work...or at play, 





TRAVETTE. 7 Jewels. Small compact. WRIST WATCHES. Wide variety. Many 
Luminous. Tan or Red Leather. are waterproof. All are shock resis- 
$8.95. tant. From $7.95 


have a good time with 


WESTCLOX 


Wherever you go, you'll find dependable Westclox 
a good companion. And only Westclox offers a complete 
line of clocks and watches—a clock for every room 
in the house—a watch for every person. 


CALENDAR. Has COQUETTE. Ladies’ WRIST BEN. Stainless JUDGE. Water and 





magnified date waterproof watch steel back. Shock shock resistant 
window. Lumi- Luminous dial, resistant. $7.95. Lu- $12.95. With metal 
nous dial, $11.95. $13.95. minous, $8.95. bracelet, $13.95 














reais a clock for every room ~ 
a har 


a watch for every person 


~WESTCLOX 


the makers of BiG BEN* 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED 
PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO 


*Trade Marks reg’dy 
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London 


Letter 





BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


The man 


Bevan tears most 


Visitors to the British House of 
Commons often ask about the sig- 
nificance of a narrow pink strip 
of carpet in front of the first line 
of benches on both sides The 
inswer is quite simple. When the 
debate is in full blast no Socialist 
or Tory front-bencher can ad 
vance beyond that warning strip 
If he does he is immediately called 
to order by Mr. Speaker. In fact 
the space between the two strips 
is the equivalent of no man’s land 

The origin of this device is in 
the distant past. The actual rule 
is that members of opposing par 
ties must be at least two sword 
lengths apart during a debate. We 
no longer bring swords into the 
Chamber but the basic idea of 
keeping our distance from each 
other remains as the inexorable 
law 

Actually there was a moment 
recently when this long-established 
rule might well have been useful. 
We were debating the bus strike 
with all its actual and potential 
dangers as well as its bad feeling. 
The Labor opposition had moved 
a vote of censure on the govern- 
ment for its failure to deal ade- 
quately or fairly with the demands 
of the transport workers, and the 
House was packed. 

When the Opposition leader, 
Hugh Gaitskell, had ended his 
speech he was followed by Iain 
Macleod, the minister of labor. 
Macleod hit hard and we could 
sense the strain that he had under- 
gone, but he was perfectly fair in 
his analysis of the causes of the 
strike and in his suggestions for 
bringing it to an end. But as his 
speech entered its final phase he 
suddenly paused and pointed to 
Socialist leader Hugh Gaitskell, 
who was sitting directly opposite 

In icy tones he said: “I agree 
with Mr. Gaitskell that the indus 
trial situation is very serious in- 
deed I have deliberately not 
launched an attack on him or on 
the Labor Party, nor have I com 
mented, as I thought at first I 
would, on the Trade Union Coun- 
cil statement that was issued yes- 
terday.” 


MACLI 


Macleod paused ominously. 
Something pretty tough was com 
ing and we waited for it with mixed 
feelings. It was clear to all of 
us that the minister’s patience was 
at breaking point. Leaning across 
the dispatch box and fixing his 
gaze on Hugh Gaitskell he said 

The House may remember a say- 
ing of Mr. Marx—Groucho, not 
Karl—who said ‘Sir, I never forget 





U.K. Labor Minister lain Macleod: 


“tenacious and stubborn courage.” 


a face but I will make an excep- 
tion in your case.’ ” 

The thrust raised a laugh but 
only for a moment. The minister's 
anger showed that his jest was 
merely a prelude to something far 
removed from humor. 

‘Perhaps the House will permit 
me briefly one exception to this,” 
he said, in reference to the Grou- 
cho Marx pronunciamento. “How- 
ever carefully I try to frame my 
words about the criticism which 
has been made against me by Mr 
Gaitskell, I am bound to say that 
I cannot continued on page 52 
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Canada 

turns on the 
gas and opens 
new markets 
for Moffats 


Official ceremonies have marked the 
arrival of natural gas in hundreds of 
Canadian towns coast to coast. As natural 
Pas becomes available to more and 

more Canadians, the need for gas appli- 
ances will continue to grow. Moffats 
Limited—largest manufacturer and 
distributor of gas appliances—is prepared 
to meet this demand with a complete line 


of the latest, most efficient equipment. 


Avco today—works to provide quality 
produc ts and the most advanced ideas 
and research. Recent Avco research, for 
instance, resulted in a Nose Cone for 
the U.S. Air Force Titan ICBM designed 
to withstand scorching friction as the 


Titan re-enters the earth’s atmosphere. 


Aveo’s Divisions: Moffats Limited, 

Crosley, Lycoming, Research and . 
Advanced Development, Avco Research 

Laboratory, New Idea and Ezee Flow, AK, 


ind Croslev Broadcasting ¢ orporation. 


OFFATS LIMITED 


Weston, Ontario 


an Avco Company 
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THE PIPELINE UPROAR: 


How much smoke? How much fire? 


Not since the CPR 

gamble has there been as 
much public outcry 

and private ignorance over 
an industrial adventure. 
Here is what Is 

known about gas pipeline 
profits and political 
tie-ins —and 

the tough questions still 


to be answered 


BY BLAIR FRASER 


F rom time to time in the past nine years, since Canada’s great 
wealth in natural gas began to be realized, Canadians have been 
puzzled by angry debates over something few of us have ever seen 
—pipelines. Especially after the memorable battle in parliament in 
1956, the very word pipeline raises a whole set of irate questions 
in the average citizen’s mind: 
*& Is Canada getting the benefit of its natural-gas resources, or are 
we being robbed by “Texas buccaneers”? 
* Have insiders made fantastic profits on small investments in gas 
pipelines? Have some been protected against risk by government 
guarantees? 
* Gravest of all: have politicians been in league with profiteers, 
trading valuable pipeline franchises for a share in the gravy? 

Behind these suspicious and sophisticated questions, though, are 
other much simpler ones. How much natural gas has Canada got, 
anyway? Where is it? Who owns it? What’s it worth? What, in 
short, is all the fuss about? One reason for the prevalence of dark 
suspicion is that even these apparently simple queries have long, 
complicated answers that few people seem to understand 

To begin with, nobody can tell how much natural gas Canada 
has. The highest guess at the moment is fifteen times as big as the 
lowest. However, one major oil company that is actively exploring 
for gas, in its brief to the Borden Royal Commission on Energy, 
estimated Canada’s total gas reserve at three hundred trillion cubic 
feet. That would be enough for all Canadian needs and all fore- 
seeable export demand until long past the time of every man, 
woman and child now living. At current prices, its value would be 
equal to the whole national product of Canada last year about 
thirty billion dollars. 

Yet up to now, in the years since oil and gas were first dis- 
covered in western Canada, some three trillion cubic feet have been 
“flared off’ — burned as waste. With continued on page 53 
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EARLY MORNING: St ind Letha eat rt the second of their v end lay (budget 25) by feeding some breakfast toast to seagulls from their Hotel 


Vanco Wl nd “when we're feeling wicked we like to make a return trip 


et EE Tloliday week end in 


LATE EVENING: af t t I { lar tI tat and | iona rctic ub t ne ge and his trio. Club has a “membership” fee of 








If you plan to be among 

the two million visitors Vancouver 
expects this centennial 

summer, here's a lively preview. 
if you re not cong 


to be there, this light-hearted 


» 


but know ledgeable 


tour is the next best thing 


V ancouver 





Fishing for salmon on Horseshoe Bay didn’t land them any 


fish. but the morning on the water made 
ALL THREE SPORTS ON A 
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lunch 


SATURDAY 


BY 


ryy 

Phe city of Vancouver, on Canada’s Pacific 
Coast, is bracing itself for an onslaught of two 
million summer visitors, their hearts full of 
for B. C. on its hundredth birthday, their pockets 
jingling with centennial dollars. 

By boat, train, plane, bicycle, car and on foot 
they coming: from Europe, the Argentine 
and Australia, from ten Canadian provinces and 
forty-eight American A young couple 
Delhi wrote that they were traveling 
fifteen thousand for first look at 
Canada and second look at the Ceylon Dancers, 
who are unforgettable.” 


love 


are 


states 
in New 


miles “our 


Scores of anxious parents will shred handker- 
chiefs during the the Babe Ruth 
World Series, which the Americans have let out 
of the country for the first time. It 
played at the home of the Vancouver Mounties 
August 19-23. Other people will listen raptly to 
Sil MacMillan the 
coast to conduct his own arrangement of God 
Save the Queen at the forthcoming Vancouver 


play-offs of 


will be 


Ernest who is coming to 


Festival of the Arts 
Whethe! they're baseball fans or music lovers. 
about half Vancouver's inflow of visitors (pre- 


sold on package tours, 
forated ticket) will manage to snatch only a 
fast week end in western Canada’s most exciting 
city 

What can they do in Vancouver in forty-eight 


and prisoners of the per 


hours? To find out, my wife and I spent a 
week end there some weeks ago at the invita 
tion of Maclean's. We were fortified with $125, 


which we reckoned would be about the budget 
determined to live it 
up on the town for a couple of days 

We took one purely 


of an “average couple 


local problem with us. 


3 

: 

3 
es Ne 


look good ended in rain after thirteen holes 


Skiing on Grouse Mountain is ea 


the chairlift—and the view 


Ol 


| 


STUART KEATE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 





Golf at Capilano, “one of the four best courses in Canada 
Letha 


won 


t 
uf 











































JACK LONG 


The diehard Victorian who indulges a week end 
and with 
aware that he is Letting Down 
While conceding that it is occasion- 


in Vancouver does so surreptitiously 
guilt, uneasily 
The Side 
ally necessary to cross the Gulf on business, the 
notion of going for pleasure to “the mainland” 
-as Victorians call the big city, refusing to 
honor it with a name 
but somehow slightly 


seems not only disloyal! 
illicit 

when my Letha and I 
feeling wicked and too old for our years, we 
like to flip over. to and watch the 
buildings grow. For making such a public con 
that my stuffed trout will be 
the wall of Victoria’s Union 
Club; the Empress dowagers will stone me soggy 
with crumpets; and my friend Bruce Hutchison 
will read me a stern lecture on the pitfalls of 
the Big City, warning me particularly 


those the 


Nevertheless, wite are 


Vancouver 


realize 
Irom 


fession, | 


removed 


against 


twin scourges, television and powel 


Saw. 
J he 


tourists, 1S 


island-bound 
vitality. It is 


for 
and 
most-talked-about 


lure of Vancouver, 


its air of bustle 
accident that 
office building is the B. ¢ 
block 
town itself generates electricity 

And ii 


ies aside 


no Canada’s 


Power Corporation 


(Grauer’s Towers) in Vancouver The 


must be conceded—parochial jealous 
that city of immense 
beauty, certainly ranking with Rio and Sydney 
among the the 
one thing to skyscrapers set in a concrete 
jungle of 
Manhattan; it is something 
uniquely thrilling, to them an 
backdrop of spiny mountain peaks, pri 
meval forest, and sparkling blue sea 


Vancouver is a 


great seaports of world. It is 


sec 


other skyscrapers as in Toronto or 


else again, and 


see rise against 


artist s 


Continued over page 


fifty cent 











CANDLELIGHT DINNER in the Grouse Mountain Chalet with a circle of friends was a welcome switch from 


Friday's nightclubbin They declined moonlight 


TRIP TO THE ZOO 


only penguin ever born in captivity. ¢ 


dark blob at left) delighted 


hs} 








Holiday week end in Vancouver: 





SHOPPING IN SKI CLOTHES for a housecoat 


to replace the one she forgot 





Keates with his baby shyness and cocoa color 


There are few sights in the world to com 
pare with the twilight vista unfolded when a 
lazy plane drops through the pink haze of the 
Fraser Valley to Vancouver's international ait 
port at Sea Island. Below, the river winds a 
leisurely. path through the neat rich checker 
board farms of the delta, its bends hugging the 
log-booms. Ahead, the million lights of the city 
are coming on. Beyond lies the limitless Pacific 
and the silhouette of the Coast Range, bathed 
in rose and purple 

Critics of Vancouver would have you believe 
that it rains all the time, which it doesn’t (actual 
measurement: fifty-eight inches a year compared 
with Halifax’s fifty-six; that its streets swarm 
with dope addicts (you may live there a life 
time and never see one); and that its people are 
sun-kissed savages, charming and demented be- 
hind the barbed entanglement of the Rockies 

The fact is that Vancouver, rapidly engulfing 
New Westminster and marching up the valley 
toward Chilliwack, cannot escape becoming one 
of the great cosmopolitan cities of the world 
The planners say that the present population 
of 650,000 will reach seven million by the 
year 2058 

As of today, the American city it most re 
sembles is San Francisco. Vancouver worships 
its big Granville Street bridge, its baseball team 


Salons and mountaintop dinners are fun, zoos and art galleries are intriguing—and the boat home is waiting 





SUNDAY SERVICE over. the Keates recall this 


church’s design once “brewed up a local storm 

















FHEY BOUGHT THIS NUDE by 


Peter 


as red “sold” sticker is placed below the painting 
ind its mountain-crowning Lions, its art gal- 
lery, its university, its Stanley Park zoo and 


heatre Under the Stars 

This summer it will have more to shout about 
Princess Margaret is coming to attend the cen- 
tennial shenanigans [here will be parades, 
fireworks, music and a marine extravaganza in 
which tour hundred chorines in sequined torea 
dor pants will be towed behind power-boats, on 
vater skis 

For a impresario 
Hilker et fire to Hollyburn Ridge 
His friends do not doubt him 


finale muses Gordon 


| hope t 
On July 19 Vancouver will present its first 
Festival of the Arts, a cultural venture 


of impressive dimensions 


innual 


Bass-baritone George 


London, who once sang musical comedy in 
Theatre Under the Stars, will return to take 
the lead in Don Giovanni, with Pierette Alarie, 


Milla Andrew, Jan Rubes and Don McManus 
and with famed Gunther 
making his North American debut 


Bruno Walter is coming to conduct a massed 


Rennert of 


Europe 
as producer 
symphony orchestra, with Maureen Forrester as 

Jack 
From France will come Marcel Marceau, 


soloist Teagarden will bring a jazz sex 
tette 
the mime, and from Ceylon, that country’s famed 
National Dancers in their first North American 
appearance 

When my wife and I dropped over recently 
to catch up on all this, we headed, as usual, for 
the Hotel Vancouver, which traveler 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. once described simply 
as “the best hotel in North America.” It is vir- 
tually to get a bad room in this 
hotel, and if you ask the clerk you might be 
lucky enough to get one facing north, with a 
harbor and mountains 


world 


impossible 


matchless view of the 


bey ond 
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Aspell for 





Proud of their “investment” Stu and Letha watch 


A good double room at the Vancouver costs 
day. The Ritz, 
a block west toward Stanley Park, has recently 
been refurbished and has one of the finest 
cocktail lounges in the city. Double rates there 
run from eight-fifty to eighteen dollars 

[The Devonshire and the Georgia, 
Courthouse Square, are a little less expensive but 
thoroughly modern and the Sylvia, overlooking 
English Bay, offers rooms for as little as seven 
and a halt Ritz and Devonshire 
have cooking facilities and pantries in a few of 
their rooms, at no extra cost 

The main downtown motels are the Kamlo, 
Downtowner, Burrard and Parktown Their 


average rate is between eight and ten dollars 


fourteen to sixteen dollars a 


facing 


dollars The 


a day. There are dozens of motels on the out- 
them first class, and 


little 


skirts of town, many of 


generally speaking they are a lower in 
price 

The Georgia Hotel enjoys a justified reputa- 
Room, an 
estaminet renowned for its good food and rest- 
ful decor of hammered copper, brick and candle- 
light 


be regarded as a haven for gourmets 


tion as the home of the Cavalier 


In the main, however, Vancouver cannot 
You can 
get a good (but expensive) steak dinner at the 
Steak House on Howe Sireet, and the eight 
White Spots which sportsman Nat Bailey has 
around the town maintain a consis- 
tently high standard for a mass audience. Most 
of the people who can afford to eat out seem to 
private clubs, so that some of the 
town’s best food—at the Vancouver, Terminal, 
University and Capilano Clubs—is off limits to 
waytarers 

The Cavalier Room, therefore, stands by itself 
and we invariably make a bee-line for it when 
our bags are unpacked. continued on page 40 


scattered 


do so at 


A LAST LOOK at “western Canada’s 


most exciting city,’ 


ing 


home 


on 


the 


40 minutes before sail- 
“midnight 


Empress. 























MEMBERS OF ONE CHAPTER (Domain, Man.) of the Women’s Institute are grouped by committees for this photograph. Front: Executive. Behind: Shower and Farewé 


The biggest country club in Canada 


i 


IT’S AN “ACTION SONG”: after an hour of committee work a meeting breaks out in song with motions to match 





Domain’s WI, eleven years old, has raised $12,000 
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For 95,000 rural women 
the Women’s Institute w raps up 
high society, service club 

and self-betterment circle. And 
this club gets action— 

look what happened when thirty 
members started putting 


new life into Domain, Manitoba 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVE PORTIGAL ‘ 3 


IT’S A “HOBO TEA”: members come uninvited, pay 
for pot-luck lunch. Dieting hostess served Ry-Krisp 





A motorist speeding along the dusty Class B high- fowl suppers, political rallies, dances, Farmers’ 
way twenty-five miles south of Winnipeg may—it Union, Christmas concerts or bazaars, which is 
the dust is in his eyes or if he looks east instead of why everyone thanks the Institute. Until WI was 
west—barrel through Domain, population forty- formed in 1947 the hall was simply a one-story 
seven, and never know it building with a roof. Since then the women have 
East of the highway Domain consists of seven given it $4,300 worth of chairs, drapes, piano, tea 
trim houses and a little green-spired United church. kettle, coffee-maker, cutlery, dishes and maternal 
To the west Domain is two hunch-backed grain for a new basement, kitchen and second-story club- 
elevators, a diminutive railway station, a one-room room 
school and a two-room school, a curling rink, co- The curling club, next door to the hall, depends 
operative store, garage, community hall, Haver- on WI to cater for its banquets and donate bon- 
stick’s General Store and post office, a Mennonite spiel prizes. In the high school, beside the curling 
church and six dwellings. At thirty miles an hour it rink, one student is chosen annually, on the basis 
takes forty-three seconds to drive from portal to of scholarship and general awareness, for a four- 
portal. day visit to a United Nations seminar in Winnipeg 
But if you look around Domain you can’t help awarded by the school and WI 
seeing the Domain Women’s Institute, one branch Five years ago the community cemetery, four 
of a nation-wide country-women’s organization miles east of town, was windswept, weedy and 
that’s making “do-gooders” a respectable word marred with the ruins of a church basement. The 
again. To Domain women, as to ninety-five thou- WI raked, hoed, mowed and bought ninety-six dol- 
sand sister-members in fifty-three hundred other lars’ worth of ash, honeysuckle and evergreens. The 
Canadian communities more or less Domain’s size, husbands, before they knew it, were talked into 
the Institute is everything: social circle, service club planting the trees and clearing the foundation 
and rural woman’s university. Four years ago Mrs. Doris Magarrell, a slender 
The works and women of WI are everywhere handsome brunette and current Institute president, 
Domain and district has sixty-seven housewives. For was shocked to realize Domain hadn't celebrated 
arew Ways and Means; Sick Cheer; Education. a dollar a year any woman can join the Institute Canada’s birthday since before World War II. And 
Twenty-two Mennonite farm wives haven't joined, here the Institute had been studying citizenship and 
although some would like to. Five other district the flag! She mobilized WI which, in turn, lit a fire 
women are ill or busy with babies. Of the remaining under the local men. Now the entire district turns 
forty, thirty belong to WI. out for a first of July picnic in the schoolyard 
| BY ROBERT COLLINS The storekeeper’s wife, white-haired Edith Haver- The Institute does all Tas = the district 
; stick, is a member. So is Erna Arbez, a twenty- and in eleven years has continued on page 46 


seven-year-old brunette and the stationmaster’s wife; 
Mary Litster, the elevator man’s English war bride, 
and Jean Manson, whose husband runs the co-op- 
erative store. Others are Catholic, Protestant, 
French-Canadian, Ukrainian, grandmothers in their 
seventies and granddaughters in their twenties. 
No cause is too large or small for WI. Some 
women’s clubs confine their efforts to reading Edgar 
Guest or taking on knitting for the local Red 


¢ Cross. The ninety-five thousand Canadian members 
of the Institute are dedicated to the betterment of 
home, country and points beyond. In other words, 

f WI takes on the world 

7” 


To find the Institute at work one needs only to 
look at the hub of any community; in Domain’s 
case, the green-and-white community hall. Every- 
One goes there sooner or later for 4-H meetings, 









DIAPER-CHANGE for two-month-old Darryl is one THIRTY-MEMBER CHAPTER meets in the Domain 
of Gordon Manson’s chores while his wife is at a WI meeting. 






community hall, redecorated and partly rebuilt by WI. 
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Fugitive Gun-an-noot (above lian ndia sman, | evade every poss 
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| thirteen years 


His name 
In the B.C. wilds he played a 


The 


By Howard O’Hagan 
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white man’s law 


they said he killed two men. 


that may 


Ets middle-aged prisoner on trial for his life in 
the courthouse in Vancouver stood over six feet 
in his moosehide moccasins. Under his frayed 
Mackinaw shirt the chest was deep, the shoulders 
broad and sloping. In spite of three months behind 
prison bars, his skin was still swarthy, but pallor 
showed in the hollows under his cheek bones. He 
wore a black mustache, a rarity among his people 
More remarkable were his eyes, sombre and hood- 
ed like an owl’s- the Vancouver 
Daily Province noted, set in a face “grim and ex- 
pressionless.” 

His name was Simon Gun-an-noot, a Kispiox 
Indian from the upper Skeena River country, five 
hundred miles north of Vancouver. His presence 
in the dock was the sequel to one of Canada’s 
longest and most baffling manhunts. It began on 
June 19, 1906, at the village of Kispiox near the 
juncture of the Kispiox River with the Skeena, 
which empties into the Pacific by the port of 
Prince Rupert, a hundred miles to the west. It end- 
ed thirteen June 24, 1919, 
Gun-an-noot the forest 
himself up ; 

During Gun-an-noot’s thirteen years of hiding 
in the wilderness, the Grand Trunk Pacific had 
been pushed through to Prince Rupert, linking 
Hazelton—a few miles below Kispiox village—to 
the outside. On his emergence from exile he saw 
his first train. World War I had been fought and 
the Kaiser banished to a wood lot in Holland 

Over the B.C. government 
spent hundred thousand dollars to 
flush Gun-an-noot from his hiding place. Its 
agents, including Pinkerton detectives brought 
from New York, had covered thousands of miles 
through junglelike mountain country. One result 
of this exhaustive effort was to make the name of 
Gun-an-noot a byword for human endurance and 
cunning, and to give to the man who bore it a 
mountain monument—Mount Guna-noot. 

Gun-an-noot’s ordeal—that of being an invisible 
man before the law for thirteen years—had its be- 
ginning on a trail above the Skeena. There, soon 
after dawn on June 19, 1906, two men were lash- 
ing their horses into a gallop. They were a mile 


“alert eyes,” 


later, on 
walked out of 


years when 


and gave 


these years had 


more than a 


as a 


have done 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


deadly oeame of hide-and-seek with posses and police. 


him a terrible wr 


apart at the time, riding in opposite directions 

One man, with a broken finger, rode south to- 
ward Hazelton where he hoped to have it dressed 
The other, his partner, rode north to Haguilite 
the Indian reserve on the Kispiox, to gather horses 
for a pack-train journey north 

The men Alec Mcifntosh and Max Le- 
claire, both in their late twenties. Scottish, French- 
Canadian and Cree Indian blood flowed in thei 
veins; their come with 
fur traders. They hired out as guides and packers 
to hunters and prospectors. 


were 


forebears had west early 


As well as being business partners, they were 
closely coupled by the bond of the bottle and had 
spent the hours before their diverging rides at 
['wo-Mile House, a saloon and eating place mid 
way between Hazelton and Haguilite. A fifteen- 
year-old Indian boy, Peter Barney, tending cows, 
saw them leave together. Then they parted. 

The two men still another and 
drastic bond: crouched in a willow bush, or prone 
behind rifle in hand, a 
waited tor each of them. 

lwo 


shared nore 


a log, silent marksman 
reports, a mile apart, echoed against the 
mountains. In each case the victim was leaning 
forward over the saddle horn. In each case the 
marksman waited until the rider passed. Then, 
when the mounted man was outlined against the 
sky, he shot him from below, in the back, the 
bullet passing upward through the body 

John Boyd, squat, dark Babine Indian, coming 
into Hazelton for supplies, found the first body, 
that of Alec McIntosh. It lay face up, arms and 
legs extended, face swollen and shirt stained with 
blood. A bullet had ent¢red McIntosh’s back about 
two inches to the right of the spine and emerged 
an inch below the collarbone. 
Leclaire’s body was discovered farther up the 
trail barely an hour later. He had been shot low 
in the back, two inches to the /ejt of the spine. 
That bullet had also come out below 
bone. 


the colla 


By each corpse, lines trailing and coat caked 
with sweat, a saddled horse was grazing. 

Since the victims were a mile apart when they 
were toppled from their continued on page 34 





Robert Thomas Allen tells 











Portrait of a man who stays where he belongs in summer in the shade of his own front porch. Compare 
% 
. . j . - I notice that the summer migration is get- 
he rb was % obody drove himself bug-eyed gration is § 
X ien Be b wa at kid a. | ° © . ting under way, with everyone getting a bit 


frantic about all those things to do before 
leaving for the cottage, and I sometimes won- 
. : ; I; ° j F k der why we all don't just stay home. By 
try 1nhe to reach a Li pie AKC the time we reach that deck chair under the 
, pines, it takes us a couple of weeks to un- 
wind. No wonder summer nowadays is over 
in about six weeks, instead of lasting about a 
year, the way it did when I was a kid 
My parents never went anywhere for the 
summer. They just waited for it to settle 
down on the city. They loved the city, and 
wouldn't have considered spending the sum- 
mer anywhere else. Not that they didn’t like 


through the tangle of holiday traffic. People stayed 


in their own front vards and 


the country whenever they saw it. They 

: . ; thought it was a nice place to see, and leave 

neig hborhood streets. soaking u p the special €asy VOM? before dark. My mother stayed in the coun- 
Ce Oo / © © 


try only once that I remember. In two nights 
she heard a loon laugh out on a dark lake 
and saw a country churchyard in a rain- 
S yirit of summer. Remember? storm, and when she came back she started 
: | to talk and didn't stop for a week, except to 
go to bed. She talked to neighbors, peddlers, 
Streetcar conductors—it didn’t matter who, 
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with the dazed displaced lakesiders you've seen. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PAUL ROCKETI 


just as long as they didn’t look like trees. 

My father listened to her and nodded un- 
derstandingly and said that to live in the 
country you had to be a special kind of per 
son, like a farmer (something | still agree 
with). He spent his summer holidays grow 
ing roses and asters in his back yard and 
going for leisurely walks around town, enjoy- 
ing the weather and the summer scene. He 
watched streetcar inspectors re-route holi- 
day crowds, cops pick up warm-weather 
drunks, laboring crews pave sidewalks. He 
sometimes would be the sole audience of 
the evangelisis who bloomed on the street 
corners like goldenrod, yelling ecstaticaily 
that the good Lord would see us all in hell 
and eternal damnation and pointing at my 
father. He'd finish his cigar, stroll home, 
make an onion sandwich, and sleep better 
than anyone I’ve ever seen beside a limpid 
lake 

Most of the people I see beside limpid 
lakes are still twitching from the traffic jam 
they had to go through to get there, and try- 
ing not to think about the one they'll face 


achSs 
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when they leave. I have no idea what the 
kids are trying not to think about, but I’ve 
never seen a youngster going around in 
circles in an outboard, as if that’s what you 
do in the summer on a lake, without feeling 
that the faster this generation chases things 
the less it catches. Among the things it 
doesn’t catch I include the spirit of summer 
I remember as a kid in the city. 

Toronto was an exciting place in the sum- 
mer. The docks were open and the parks 
were full and the Island ferry was crowded 
with picnickers and the whole upper deck 
smelled of fresh starch and cucumber sand- 
wiches. I've never been on an ocean voyage, 
but | know if I ever do it won't be as excit- 
ing as when the old Trillium swung her stern 
out to sea and gave a blast on her horn that 
made the kids bury their faces in their moth 
ers’ laps. I doubt if the Queen Mary clears 
the sea lanes more authoritatively than the 
Trillium when she headed out across Toronto 
harbor 

The ravines around the city were green 
wildernesses. Nobody today can get farther 


The Toronto ravines are still the “green wildernesses” 


in his boyhood summers. The kids are the same 



































away from the city in a hard day’s, drive than 
we used to get when we disappeared into an 
elbow of the Don Valley we used to haunt 
between the brick works and the Leaside 
filtration plant. One friend of mine named 
Willy, who started coming out of his clothes 
in June and kept it up till September, used 
to look as if he'd been lost in Labrador fot 
a week before we even reached the bottom of 
the valley. But no fashion model leaning 
from the mast of a dinghy will ever conjure 
the spirit of summer for me like the sight of 
Willy disappearing down a leafy trail with 
the seat out of his pants 

We'd make a fire and lie around eating 
charred baked potatoes, rolling cigarettes 
from the Toronto Evening Telegram and dry 
willow leaves, and drinking boiled tea full 
of bark and other exotic ingredients we never 
got at home. We'd discuss questions like in 
finity (although we didn’t call it that) with an 
appreciation for the mysteries of life that 
sometimes makes me wonder if I shouldn't 
20 back to the only thing I haven't tried to 
get ideas out of continued on page 28 
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the author explored 


“We'd make a fire and char some potatoes.’ 
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JOHNNY LONGDEN TELLS 


HIS OWN STORY: PART 


How I win races 


The boy from Alberta has learned—and used —everv trick in 


the race-rider’s book in becoming the champion jockey of all time. Here are his secrets. 


and here’s how they worked in the toughest races Longden ever rode 


BY JOHNNY LONGDEN with 


ry 
I here is no yardstick I know of to measure the 
exact contribution made to a winning horse by 
his jockey. As somebody once pointed out, a 
hundred-and-ten-pound rider isn’t apt to throw 
a thousand-pound horse very far. It’s true that 
a good jock on a bad horse will finish just about 
as far up the track as a bad jock, but it’s equally 
true that a good one on a good horse will win 
far more often than a bad one on the same horse 

A sort of left-handed illustration of how a 
jockey can influence the result of a horse race 
was evident in the Kentucky Derby of 1957 
when a single fleeting mistake by young Willie 
Shoemaker cost him close to ten thousand dol- 
lars personally and the owners of his horse just 
under a hundred thousand 

You'll remember that race, I’m sure, if you're 
a racing fan. It was televised all over Canada 
and the United States, and racing people every- 
where talked of little else for months. Shoe- 
maker, riding Gallant Man, was inches ahead 
of Willie Hartack on Iron Liege with a sixteenth 
of a mile to go. It was a thundering head-to-head 
climax to the mile-and-a-quarter race. For a 
fraction of a second, when Shoemaker saw the 
sixteenth pole there on the inside rail, he thought 
it was the pole that holds the finish wire aloft, 
high above the track 

He believed he’d won the race. He stood up 
in his stirrups as jockeys do when they're eas- 
ing their mounts to a gradual bounding halt. 
Then, almost in the act of doing it, Shoemaker 
realized his mistake and instantly flattened him- 
self to Gallant Man’s withers and resumed his 
frantic urging. But it was too late. In that split 


TRICK OF THE TRADE: to bring Arrogate’s nose 
across the finish line in front for his record- 
breaking 4,871st win, Longden tapped him under the 
chin with his whip. Here's the result. 
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second Iron Liege had gained a stride and it was 
Hartack, not Shoemaker, who took his mount 
into the winner’s enclosure 

If so brief a lapse can spell the difference be 
tween victory and defeat, it becomes apparent 
that the jockey often represents that whole 
difference, one way or another. And the thing 
that separates jockeys is a nebulous quality 
called, for want of a more descriptive word, 
feel. 

A good jockey feels with his head as well as 
his hands. Sensitive hands are vital. You can 
literally feel the slightest message from a horse’s 
mouth, by way of the bit and reins, and a light 
handed jockey is in full communion with his 
mount. I can talk to a- horse and he can talk 
to me—through my hands. I can tell exactly 
how my horse feels, how he is striding, how 
much stamina he has left—through my hands 
With them, I keep my horse from flattening out 
or overstriding. I'm not hard on the horses | 
ride. I don’t like to abuse them with the whip. If 
I think a horse is cheating on me I might give 
him a couple of cracks. But I can get more run 
out of most horses by fanning them with the 
whip than by belting them 

It’s through this feel that Pve mentioned that 
a jockey rates a horse; that is, holds him just 
below his top speed without pulling or fighting 
him until the moment in the race when he must 
ask for everything his horse has. No horse can 
win a race over a distance of ground—a mile or 
longer—-simply by running as hard as he can for 
as long as he can; he must be rated. It’s said 
of a jockey who knows how to rate a horse con- 
sistently that he has a clock in his head. He 
knows to the fraction of a second how fast a 
ten-thousand-dollar horse, say, can run each 
quarter of the race and still have something left 
for the finish, and he knows the same thing 
about a hundred- continued on page 30 


NOSING OUT the great Citation on Noor (No. 3) 
in 1950 for a $120,000 stake was his toughest ride 


TROPHY CASE records his incredible string of vic 
tories. He wears a prize $10,000 watch on his wrist 
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BY HUGH GARNER 


Why I hate doctors 


They won’t talk to me unless I’m awed, humble, just bright enough to read the label on a bottle of pills and am dangling 


Like almost everyone else, | don't like going to 
the doctor. I have a phobia about some things 
lightning and high places, for instance but it 
isn’t fear that Keeps me from getting chummy 
with the medical protession 


My tattoos have made me impervious to mere 
hypodermic needles, and a stethoscope scares 
me about as much as a telephone does. When 
the operating-room orderly rolls me onto his 
meat wagon and straps me down, I’m the bravest 
guy in the ward, and | generally manage some 
famous last words such as, “Here goes nothing!’ 
I even sneak a preview of my blood pressure 
while the doctor is busy totting up the debit 


column of my medical history. In my case it isn't 


fear of doctors, it’s dislike. All doctors hate me 
on sight 

For years now, ever since my ailments out 
grew the sulphur-and-molasses cure, I’ve been 
trving to form a friendship with the medicos, but 
so far my attempts have been as unrequited as 
a Kremlin valentine card to John Foster Dulles 
No doctor needs a fluoroscope to see through 
me, I’m afraid. This medical hatred of me ts 
endemic to all members of the healing trade 
surgical, medical and psychiatric, and the only 
reason it doesn’t include chiropractors and osteo 
paths is that thev haven't met me yet 

I've tried more dodges to win a doctor's 
friendship than | ever did to win recognition 
from Lucy Altpeter in Grade 4, but like Lucy 
they regard my advances with a little less than 
wild enthusiasm. They only cotton to me in our 
correspondence, and their letters are nearly as 
friendly as those I get from the Forthright Fi 
nance Company, and, | suspect, for a similar 
reason 

I don’t know what you find to talk about with 
your doctor, but | can’t strike a conversational 
level with any of them. If | mention the latest 
news-magazine comments on a medical discov 
ery. they give me the same fishy stare as an 
aquarium carp, and if | inadvertently use “syn 
drome” in a sentence, they clam up like a dea- 
coness hearing a four-letter word. I've come to 
the conclusion that doctors hate to talk shop, and 
only ask where my pains are as a concession 


one foot in the grave. | don’t know what I'd do without them — but I'd rather 


to office hespitality. Even then they're bored 

[his reluctance to converse about my symp- 
toms ts frustrating. | envy those people who con- 
tract only the conversational diseases; some of 
my past ailments were too repulsive to be ban- 
died about in polite circles, and the only people 
I could mention them to were doctors—who re- 
fused to listen 

My third-to-the-last doctor seemed a friendly 
soul when I visited him first. While sitting in 
his waiting room, pretending an absorbing in- 
terest in a July 1938 copy of Vogue, I watched 
him welcoming the other patients with smiles 
and handclasps. After the door shut behind 
them there would be short periods of silence 
broken by hearty bursts of reassuring laughter 
1 felt almost gratitude toward my aches and 
pains for bringing me to such a jolly practitioner. 


They hold my lope against me 


| had to wait a long time, until the doctor had 
exorcised the demons from two bored young 
women, a man with his foot in a cast, and an 
old gentleman who had entertained me by show- 
ing me his shingles in the manner of a Hindu 
beggar exhibiting his wounds. After the old 
gentleman had gone, the doctor gave a curt nod 
in my direction 

| sprang to my feet and loped into the exam- 
ination room 

You look pretty healthy,” the sawbones said, 
throwing himself tanguidly into a chair like an 


undergrad at a bull session. “There can't be 
much wrong with you, judging by the way you 
get around He even forced a smile as he 
said it 


I was sorry then that I hadn't let things go 
until | had to be carried in on a stretcher 
There’s nothing wrong with my legs, doctor,” 
1 chortled. “It's my stomach. Only an army 
marches on its stomach, you know.” 

His welcoming smile became fixed into a 
grimace reminiscent of a Mona Lisa with corns. 
What's wrong with your stomach?” he asked. 

I have pains. I think I’ve got an ulcer.” 

“What kind of pains do you have?” he asked 


uninterestedly, letting me talk on to myself while 
he filled out a card with my vital statistics. At 
the end of my monologue he had let me incrim- 
inate myself as a long-standing psychoneurotic, 
while making sure he had my correct address for 
billing purposes 

After giving me a physical examination, he 
made an appointment for me with an X-ray 
specialist, and handed me the fourth bland-diet 
sheet I had received that year 

‘Do you think my trouble is psychosomatic, 
doctor?” I asked 

He looked at me as if I'd given away the 
Masonic password. “We won't know until your 
X-ray plates come back,” he answered icily. 
“In the meantime stick to the diet I’ve given 
you.” Then, as I was leaving, he shouted after 
me, “Don’t call me, I'll call you.’ 

Two days later he called to let me know that 
1 didn’t have an ulcer, but a nervous spasm 

“Is that serious, doctor?” I begged. “Do you 
want me to come up and see you tonight?” 

“NO!” he shouted. Then moderating his voice 
for the benefit of his other patients, I guess, he 
said, “No. Another visit won’t be necessary un- 
less it gets worse.” 

“But, doctor, how can I tell . . .?” I shouted, 
but he had already hung up 

As far as I know, none of the syndicated coun- 
selors on etiquette has ever bothered to put the 
public wise on the correct approach to one’s 
doctor. This is a~serious oversight, for the 
wrong approach or attitude can be disconcert- 
ing, if not downright dangerous. Through pet 
sonal trial and error I have learned that doctors 
wish their patients to be awed, humble and 
show only enough intelligence to be able to read 
the instructions on a bottle of pills. A layman’s 
medical knowledge is highly suspect, and raises 
their hackles like a mechanic’s questions to a 
used-car dealer. A medical vocabulary will only 
mark you as a dedicated hypochondriac, and a 
comparison between one doctor’s diagnosis and 
another’s will get you the most evil-tasting place- 
bos since bitter aloes went out of fashion 

Never try to become pally with your doctor, 
even if his mother paid his way through medical 
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school by acting as your baby-sitter. Doctors 
are jealous of their position in society, and you, 
as a patient, fit into the social cosmos some- 
where between a probationary nurse and a sales- 
man for plastic bedpans. On the other hand, 
don’t try to upstage your family croaker, who is 
imbued with the certainty that he alone stands 
between you and an early demise—which he 
often does. 

Being a medical transient who is still shopping 
around, so to speak, I have never got on to a 
first-name basis with a doctor yet. A couple 
of years ago I went to a doctor with a minor 
complaint that took several visits to clear up. 
I noticed that all his other patients called him 
by his first name. On our fourth meeting, un- 
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willing to be looked upon as a stickler for con- 
vention, | answered his opening question by 
saying, “I feel much better, Bob.” His reaction 
was similar to that of an archbishop who is 
addressed as “Hey, Mac!” by an acolyte. Luck- 
ily for me my ailment was past its crisis, and | 
had memorized the Latin on his original pre- 
scription. What I had failed to understand was 
the fact that the patients who called him “Bob” 
were all regulars of many years’ standing—his 
bread-and-butter as it were 

Never doubt your doctor’s diagnosis, and on 
the other hand never overestimate his magic at 
the expense of your own common sense. A 
woman I know. suffered for years from pains in 
her legs, which her home medical encyclopedia 


convinced her was a form of creeping atrophy 
Just before she reached the state where she was 
ready to make the down payment on a whee! 
chair, her husband talked her into calling in 
a doctor. The doctor examined her, asked some 
pointed questions, and told her she was wear- 
ing shoes a size too small. Though she got rid 
of her leg pains by changing the size of her 
shoes, she was not the least bit grateful. She 
still thinks the dector had a nerve charging her 
for information she should have figured out for 
herself. 


How to fool them every time 


A friend of mine, formerly a medical skeptic, 
went to the doctor because his hair was falling 
out in patches. He was certain it was due io 
a nervous disorder, but the doctor diagnosed his 
condition as alopecia cachectica, brought about 
by malnutrition. The doctor told him to stop 
drinking and prescribed massive doses of vita- 
mins and four heavy meals a day. My friend, 
more than a little proud of having a complaint 
with such a fancy name, followed the doctor’s 
advise to the letter. Today, a year later, he ts 
the fattest bald-headed man in town. 

Always approach your doctor as if you are 
convinced that nothing on earth can cure you, 
for this is the sort of challenge he loves to ac- 
cept. This is especially true if his last three 
patients have tried to convince him that there 
is really nothing wrong with them that a pre- 
scription for sleeping pills or a shot of penicil- 
lin won't cure. Remember that medicine is an 
art and not an exact science, but never let your 
doctor know that you know this. Though doc- 
tors are fallible, they become irritated. if you 
tell them this. Like all true artists they hate 
to be caught with their make-up off, or have 
their plots given away. 

For your own peace of mind don’t forget that 
any doctor, without saying anything more pro- 
found than. “Mmmmh,” and “Ahhh,” while 
examining you, can make you exaggerate a 
muscular contraction into tota) paralysis or im- 
minent death. If your continued over page 
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| BEST BET | GIGI: The My Fair Lady words-and-music team of Alan 


l Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe has captured a somewhat 
similar mood and atmosphere in this gay and handsome screen musical, 
based on Colette’s naughty nov about turn-of-the-cerntury Paris. Leslie 
Caron is a coltish petite who blossoms into a femme fatale, and Louis Jourdan 
is the playboy who presides over the transfiguration. Hermione Gingold (left) 
is Gigi’s prim but frisky grandmama. The excellent cast also includes Maurice 
Chevalier and Isabel Jeans. The songs are pleasant, although nobody in the 


him ever quite gets around to singing them tn full voice 


GOD'S LITTI E ACRE: Hollywood has done a solid job of filming Erskine 


Caldwell’s lusty novel about the physical and fiscal yearnings of a tribe of 


Poor White Trash in the Deep South. As Ty Ty, the head of the clan, Robert 


Ryan gives the best performance of his career 


JUST MY LUCK: Norman Wisdom in a strained and no racetrack farce 


trom Britain 


THE MATCHMAKER: Several hearty laughs are mingled with an air of ex- 
cessive coyness in this period comedy, starring Shirley Booth as a marriage 
ounselor in Yonkers in 1884. With Anthony Perkins, Shirley MacLaine, 


Pau! Ford 


THE MIRACLE OF MARCELINO: This lovely little Spanish film about 
twelve monks and a boy foundling was mentioned here in 1956 but was not 


released in Canada until recently. It now has dubbed English dialogue 


FEN NORTH FREDERICK: The movie is long but not long enough to clarify 
ail the plot strands in Hollywood's version of the John O'Hara novel. In the 


main, however, it a civilized 


and interesting drama about a_ poker-faced 
lawyer (Gary Cooper) whose life contains many hidden turmoils. With Geral- 


dine Fitzgerald, Diane Varsi, Suzy Parker, Tom Tully 


CILMOUR’S GLIDE TO THI LRRENT CRO! 
All at Sea: Britis! ‘ G ] The Mark of the Hawk: Af race-hate 
All Mine to Give: Drama. Fait . | 
Another Time, Another Place: Drama | Marjorie Morningstar: Show-business 
Poor ' nant ima ( j 
Bitter Victory: Was ram Fair Merry Andrew: ( ’ G 
The Bridge on the River Kwai: Action Miracle in Soho: Come: I 
drama. Tops The Naked Truth: Come G 
The Brothers Karamazoy ) Good d 
Paris Holiday: Comedy. | 
. > a p fe 
Carve Her Name With Pride \ fe Dates of Glace: Dram: Siete 
pspionage drama. ‘ , Peyton Place: Drama. G 
Chase a Crooked Shadow: British Portrait of a Princess (formerly Story of 
suspense thriller. Good Vickie): Comed . ; 
Cowboy: Western. Ci 
- Rififi: Crim rama. Gooc 
Cry Tetror!: Suspense - Rooney: B ‘ G 
Dangerous Exile: rau Run Silent, Run Deep: Submarine 
Davy: Drama with mu Fair iram G , 
sire 4e . ms: Sexy farm 
Desire Under the Elms « t Saddle the Wind: V = ; 
lram ad 
eee ” St. Louis Blues: B vith music. 
The Enemy Beiow: W sea. Gor Ruor 
the Goddess: Drama I Screaming Mimi: Suspen 
The Gypsy and the Gentleman: ( tume The Sheepman: Western né dran 
drama. Fair G 
High Cost of Loving: Comedy. G« Teacher's Pet: Comed Go 
¢ . | Touch of Evil: D F 
Kings Go Forth: Wa i. Good 
Underwater Warrior: | n medy- 
The Lady Takes a Flyer: Aviation ; 
drama " 
adventure-romance Fa ' ; 
Lafayette Fscadrille: Air-war and Violent Playground: D } 
mance Poor Windom’'s Way Drama. G 
The Long, Hot Summer: Deep South Witness for the Prosecution: Court m 
ned wma ts | ¢ < 
Macabre: Hi r-m — The Young Lions: W Good, 
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doctor calls the wrong play on something 
that ails you, go along with the gag. 
When you finally discover that there was 
really nothing wrong with you to begin 
with, you'll be so relieved that you'll 
forgive him his mistake. Of course, by 
that time you'll be a nervous wreck, but 
it only means a change in medication 

Doctors seem to go out of their way 
to reassure other patients, but they seem 
to take a sadistic delight in trying to 
scare hell out of me. A doctor once diag- 
nosed my virus hepatitis as cirrhosis of 
the liver and gave me only six months to 
live. I died a lingering death until an 
other doctor the same day reversed the 
death sentence and put me on a fat-free 
diet with plenty of rest for a couple of 
weeks 

Another time a young ear, nose and 
throat specialist tried to con me into a 
tonsillectomy, when what I was suffering 
from was acute laryngitis brought about 
by overindulgence in cheap rye whisky 
4 third doctor, a general practitioner 
this time, diagnosed my stomach spasm 
as chronic gastritis, and an injured elbow 
as bursitis. He was a great guy for the 
inflammatory ailments, but the only 
thing inflamed about me after my second 
visit was my temper. I got a new doctor 
quick after that, for I figured that | 
might be called out on strikes 

I realize that most doctors are over- 
worked and dedicated men, who receive 
little reward for the work they do in 
healing the sick. I place most of them on 
my list of heroes along with firemen and 


Continued from page 





winners of the Victoria Cross. The only 
thing I can’t understand is why I am 
destined to draw so many oddballs 

Psychiatrists, as a group, are fairly 
harmless, but the ones I’ve met seem to 
presume you've already lost your mar- 
bles, and then work on from there. Un 
like other members of the medical fra- 
ternity, they love to hear you talk, and 
I recommend them as wailing walls for 
all those people who go to their doctor 
for consolation rather than consultation 
By judicious use of a blank look and a 
nodding head, these gentlemen can fer 
ret out secrets that you wouldn’t other 
wise spill even at a thirty-year class re- 
union. 

Though I’ve met psychiatrists in both 
the role of interviewer and interviewee, 
I always had the feeling that I was being 
examined just as much while I asked the 
questions as I was when they were ask- 
ing them. As it has been with their 
physiological confreres, I usually succeed 
ed in alienating the psychiatrists, by 
making one of the mistakes I have warn- 
ed you not to make. 

Writing a piece such as this practical- 
ly guarantees me a one-way ticket to the 
hereafter the next time the doctors get 
me salted away under the anaesthetic 
My only chance is to enter hospital 
under a nom de guerre, or join a faith 
healing cult 

In the meantime, Doc, I was only 
shooting off my big mouth again, and 
I'll retract every lying word I’ve said, the 
next time I have a bellyache. 


How to get the most out of summer 
23 





recently—tea spiked with cedar bark 
There was swimming in a muddy hole 
north of the Bloor Street Viaduct known 
by the oddly prim name of “the free 
bathing,” where mobs of kids yelled and 
turned blue and shivered and did stunts 
I remember a vulgar one called “the 
rising moon,” in which the performer 
dove underwater and slowly surfaced 
upside down. And in heat spells, when 
the tar between the cracks in the side- 
walk got so soft you could chew it, we 
got into bathing suits in the back yard 
and my father sat smoking his pipe and 
watering us along with his roses 
Everyone was in a summer mood. We 
were allowed to play later on the streets, 
which were full of activity and musical 
with summer cries of Berry ripe!” 
R-a-a-a-a-gs BOATS! Dry-y-y-y-y 
WOOT” and the whistle of the peanut 
wagon. We'd get into the spirit and 
make carts of wooden soap boxes, baby 
carriage wheels and two laths for han 
dles We'd load them with vegetables 
we got from a market gardener and try 
to sell them on commission to house 
wives who looked at us as if doubting 
that anything fresh and wholesome could 
come from such poisonous little boys 
We rode everything on wheels. We 
rode the back steps of bread wagons, 
inhaling the smell of horses and yeast, 
and climbed into the dank caverns of ice 
trucks while the ice man made a deliv- 
scrambling madly for a good piece 
to suck before he reappeared from be 


tween the houses swinging his tongs. 
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Sometimes he came at us with one roar 
ing, traumatizing lunge that, if some 
theories of childhood are true, must still 
be giving psychiatrists work to this day 
We accompanied deliverymen on thei: 
rounds. An old gentleman on my street 
named Mr. Featherton, who kept a 
horse called Nelly behind his house 
used to take me on trips that offered the 
greatest feeling of adventure. I don't 
know to this day what Mr. Featherton 
dealt in, but he used to deliver it, of 
pick it up, in the most fascinatingly 
gruesome parts of the city I’ve ever seen 
He'd drive for hours staring woodenly 
at Nelly’s rump without speaking to me, 
past places belching flames, hissing steam, 
dribbling water off black brick walls, 
and I'd think I'd left home for good 
Around about five o'clock, when a blue 
haze was settling over a strange part of 
the city and I watched Nelly plodding 
along and Mr. Featherton looking as if 
he didn’t know me, it would be impos 
sible to believe that I'd ever see my 
father’s asters again, or my father 

It's hard to describe what happened 
to the city back in t’.e days when people 
stayed around to welcome the summer, 
but it had special smells and sounds and 
moods. It smelled of lilacs and ice cream 
and citronella, which didn’t keep the 
mosquitoes away but made you feel that 
it was a special time of year and was as 
much a part of summer as the slap of 
a screen door or the sound of a lawn 
mower. (I wish they'd start making DDT 
that smells like summer and power mow 
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See Kodak's “The Ed Sullivan Show” and “Disneyland” on CBC TV Network 
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ers that sound as if they're 
There 


cutting grass.) 


was a feeling of being able to 


move in 


lightest 


house if the 


Doors 


and out of the 


breeze stirred you were 


left open and windows raised so high 


ou felt as if you were out in the gar 


len when you sat around the supper 
table eating tomatoes and green onions 
ind strawberries and muskmelon and 
having ice cream so often you could 
hardly believe it was true After supper 


ou could just grab your cap off a door 


Knob and get into a far-flung 


game ol 
hoist yer sails calling over the houses 
o your fellow players on the next street 


Johnny Longden tells his own story 


listening for a return cry and sometimes 


sad rasping “peent” of 


just hearing the 


a nighthawk Then you'd start up the 
street in your summer running shoes 
feeling that you could almost take off 


But I guess what really happened when 
summer he city 
really 
that 


came to was a State of 


mind, which ts about the only 


important happens to 


t isnt 


thing ever 
anybody 


and | 
| 


aiso just a 


often wonder if 


frame of mind that sends us 


in such desperate search of a summer out 


of town I can't help doubts 


having 


} 


ibout the state of mind that can only be 


achieved by driving a hundred and fifty 


continued 


miles in a car that keeps us broke to 
spend the summer some place different 
from the one that we happen to be in 
I think the effort it takes is what makes 


most of the people Ive observed at 
cottages, including myself, look some 
how dazed, displaced and a bit des 
perate about how fast their holidays are 
going. Some summer, maybe this sum 
mer, I think Ill try just staying home 


sitting on the veranda, going for an 


occasional stroll or maybe sucking 


piece of ice. If I'm sure nobody's look 


ing I think Ill 
on somebody's bumper a2 


sneak an occasional ride 





thousand-dollar horse. Whe he’s riding 

I i feel I econds ticking off 
h know his business he 

judac ilmost to a tride whether hi 

horse | ,oIng too fast or too slow fol 

1 ipabiliti 

I l regard e€ race tands out in 

ory as the most grueling and in 

) the nost ratifying of an 

Il ever rode. It was the San Juan Capi 


Strano handicap at the Santa 





in ¢ fornia in 1950 for a purse of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dolla I 
ode a big black Irish-bred named Noor 
A inst tf heavily favored Citation and 
ix oth top thoroughbred Th Va 
it a time whe orse n were debating 
vhether Citatior i better horse than 
Man o War therefo th finest 
American-t 1 of all tin 

Citation yeautiful anim with 

hinin Op] coal ind | ic con 
ormatior TI race n fourth as 

{ vear-ol A two ir-old Cita 
tion won eight of his nine races, and a 
i three-year-old he won just abeut every 
thing in including th Triple 
Crown I first nineteen times in 











twenty tart ind lifting hi earnings 
to $865,150 His traine Ben Jones 
ind Bon on, J tur 1 | loose 
( un I pastt hen | 
fou nd th yught hi back to th 
la iyo pons t\ 
W mn Wi nt de 8) e him 
¢ h f villiron-dolla winne 
hict ¢ ntually t 
lid 
Nout! i 0 i 
] } ( I + 
} ougnt Lik ( ed 
Nathoo for S$175.000 by Charl S 
Howard from tl Aga Khan, but the 
horse vent wrong oon it being 
placed m training ( orn After 
\ mo of re | Oo ipland 
p I ound but took him 
at t { n i it a Ol 
comparatively harp turn H 
lid like to break fast from the 
I considered all these factors the nigh 
I ( ic ind | ilhhzed | ) Iin't 
( ition t too k lead bec 
I knew | } eached his top form 
Sull, I a ixth place after wed 
gon 1 mile in th mile-and-three-quat 
te grind over the turf course and | 
OOkK¢ to see Citatio econd place 
bree lor I I mov 
> to th ind nobody wa 
hin t I decided I'd have to 
OV p OV Sc | a if | 
t | til he io tt tretct 
1 mak m c itatho VO t VE 
too m I it | 
So | N oc < littie, 1V nin 


nore freedom from the restraint of the 


half 


haif-mile run to 


ins, and we caught Citation at the 
mile pote That last 
which 

then 


until Citation had 


the wire was the greatest duel in 


I've ever been involved I realized 


that if Id 


the quarter 


waited 


reached pole to make my 


move with Noor I'd never have caught 
him 

As it was 4 drove that entire last 
half-mile stride for stride, head to head 
nose to nose The able jockey Steve 
Brooks, on Citation, had let his mount 
loose too. so that we both were under 
a sustained all-out drive. We were flat 
tened against our horses’ necks, timing 
our flicks of the whip with their strides 
pumping rhythmically in our saddles 


with the motions of the horses, something 
like a child pumps to work up 
Noor 
nd-consuming 


the spe ed 
taking 


sounds, his eye 


of a rocking horse was 


great, gro 


flaring, and from the corner of my eye 


I could see the straining copper form 


of Citation beside me, his mane flowing 


majestical 


as he matched Noor’s every 


stride 
those last 


It occurred to me during 


frantic seconds, unconsciously, I suppose 
or as the reflex of experience, that the 
whip could be doing Noor no good, that 


ilready giving his last dram of 
energy and determination and 
In that last split-second I decided if I 
hit him only 


So I laid my whip aside and 


ne Was 
courage 
again I might hinder him 
as it turned 
been 


I pumped Noor un 


out, that might have enough to 


make the difference 


ler the wire a lip in front of Citation 





nd a lot of people still remember that 
ce as the greatest stretch duel they've 
2 f fn 
i i | 

oday 1 Speaks for some 

of our best talkers Turn 

to page 36 to find out wh« 

this boy grew up to be 
MACLE 


from page 25 
ever seen. I know that we were thirtee 
lengths ahead of the third horse in that 
eight-horse field. And Noor’s time, two 


minutes, fifty-two and four fifths seconds 
Anita track 


seconds 


lowered the Santa record by 


almost six full 


and set a new 

American mark for the mile and thre 
quarters 

Little things, such as laying the whip 


that 


between 


make the 
winning anc 
1945 when I won 
Santa Anita Handi 
was riding for Louis B 
that 
Thumbs Up. The 


aside in race, can often 


difference losing 
back in 


the first of my 


I remember 
four 
cap victories. | 
Mayer, the 


movie-maker day, on 


a horse called horse 
had hundred 
and thirty pounds in the mile-and-a-quar 
ter race for a hundred thousand 
The word “added’ 


nomination 


been assigned to carry 


dollars 
added means that all 
fees and entry fees are add 
ed to the guaranteed purse of a hundred 
thousand This figure 


thousands, with the exact amount depend 


dollars runs into 


ent on the number of horses nominated 
that 


size Of each fee 


the number go to the post, and the 
In handicap races, the 
field 


accordingly The 


evaluates the and 
weights 
with the 
weight 
tween the 


racing secretary 


then assigns 
records carry the 


Usually the 


horses best 
difference be 
and the as 
signed weight is made up by lead plates 
that are slipped into saddk 
the horse’s back 


most 


jockey’s weight 


packs 


ACTOSS 


But in this race I wanted to keep the 


extra weight off Thumbs Up’s back. | 


was weighing about 112. which meant 


had to carry 
weight. So | 


the horse 
of dead 


moneybelt 


eighteen pounds 
strapped on my 
and filled it with buckshot 
buckled it around my That 


transferred the weight from Thumbs Up 


and waist 
back to his withers, where I was perch 
ed, and the withers are the strongest part 
directly 
that 


Ove! a 


of a horse 
We won 


ol margins 


above his front legs 
race by the narrowest 


horse called Texas 


Sandman. Maybe we'd have won it any 
but I like to feel that the weight dis 
tribution made the big difference in thos« 
final few 


Way 


strides to the wire 
On another occasion, a little thing may 
deal. It wa 


winnings 


again have meant a great 


the race in which I set a new 
with my 4.87Ist v 
jockey, Su 


1954 with 4 


record for jockeys 


tory The English Gordon 
had retired in 
With dusk gathering late in the 
afternoon of Sept. 3, 1956, at the Del 


Mar track near San Diego I got my op 


Richards 
wins 


portunity to establish a new record 

It was a tough race, as most of them 
are when there's a big stakes pot waiting 
winner. The Del Mar HaniJicap 


wasn't as big as some, but it was for 


for the 
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Newfoundland joins the network later this year 


CBC TELEVISION 


Canadians are now linked together as a family of viewers by the CBC-TV network 
from sea to sea. Watch the inaugural program on July 1st. 
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Why is 
this 
a healthy, 


comfortable 
room? 








HERE’S 





THE INSIDE STORY 


Radiant heat from front at floor 
level 
Gentle flow of ir blankets 
} ) ide wa 
yo a r 
4 Projects only 1-7/8 wall 


THE ANSWER IS IN THE BASEBOARD. Ii looks like ordinary 
baseboard. Actually, it is much more—it’s VIKING CAST IRON 
RADIANT BASEBOARD. from it. sentle warmth radiates smoothly 
and evenly into every corner of the room. It’s the next best thing 


to sunshine! No uneven hot or cold spots 


The compact design of VIKING CAST !RON RADIANT BASEBOARD 
leaves your floor and wall space unobstructed, providing full freedom 


to arrange furniture and furnishings as you desire. 


When you plan to build or remodel, ask your architect or plumbing 
and heating contractor about all the advantages of Viking Cast Iron 


Radiant Baseboard—the last word in modern radiation. 


CRANE @ “252525 
LIMITED 


and Radiator Manufacturers. 
MANUFACTURED BY: WARDEN KING LIMITED “THE GRAND OLD NAME IN HEATING” 

















thirty thousand dollars added, so nobody 
was apt to be handing me a victory for 
sentimental reasons. I was riding a horse 
Jockey Ray York, who 
once saved my life after a spill, was up 
on one named Honey’s Alibi. I expected 
most of my opposition from Ray, and 
that’s how it turned out 


called Arrogate 


[he distance was a mile and an eighth 
We didn't get off too well so I headed 
\rrogate for the rail, well back in the 
pack, and saved ground for three quat 
ters of a mile. I moved up on the last 
turn, clucking into Arrogate’s ear and 
letting out on the reins, giving him some 
head. J took over the lead as we came 
into the stretch and I figured I had it 
wrapped up 

But all of a sudden here comes Honey’s 
Alibi. Ray York was flattened out on 
Honey’s neck giving his horse the stick. 
I shouted, “C’mon baby doll!” to my 
mount, and Arrogate responded to my 
pumping, and the two horses went flying 
for the wire looking like a dead heat. Just 
as we went into the last jump I reached 
out with my whip and tapped Arrogate 
under the chin. His head bobbed up 
Honey’s Alibi’'s head was down The 
photo-finish picture showed Arrogate in 
front by this much 

Chat’s an old trick, that business of 
tapping your horse’s chin, but it worked. 
Next time you're looking at a tight 
photo-finish picture, notice that the horse 
who wins it is the horse whose head is 
up at the wire. 

I've used the word “pumping” a couple 
of times in describing close finishes. I’ve 
often been referred to by the racing 
writers as The Pumper because of my 
style of riding which, to say the least, is 
unclassical. In Australia one time, in 
fact, a writer said I looked “like a frog 
on a log.” I think my agent, Basil Smith 
the man who has booked my riding 
mounts for years, possibly described the 
Style best when a reporter once asked 
him about it. “Longden has won more 
nose finishes than any other jock because 
of his pumping style in the stretch,” 
Basil said. “He has very short legs. His 
riding style is more of a stand-up than a 
sitting crouch. He raises and lowers his 
body in rhythm with the horse’s stride 
and at the finish he raises up, pumping 
his arms vigorously, in order to get more 
out of a horse, hand riding his mount 
for that last effort.” 

Coming from behind to win, as I’ve 
described with Noor and Arrogate, its 
one of racing’s great thrills but there’s a 
personal satisfaction in rating a horse so 
well that you can break first from the 
gate and lead all the way to the finish 
In my thirty-one years of racing I’ve 
acquired a reputation of being a jockey 
who likes to ride on the front end. I've 
been able to win from wire to wire, I 
guess, through long experience in de- 
veloping that sense of feel I mentioned. 
The horse in front has many advantages, 
providing the jockey knows how much 
horse he’s got. When I’m on the front 
end I can dictate the race’s strategy. 
Jockeys behind must decide if I'm tak- 
ing too much out of my horse in the 
early stages and therefore will have noth- 
ing left to withstand a challenge in the 
stretch. If they decide this is the case and 
fall behind, and I do have something 
left, they'll never catch me. If they decide 
to stay with me it’s possible that their 
horses will have nothing left, unless 
they've rated them correctly. If we're all 
right, then you're going to see one hell 
of a horse race down the stretch. 

I'll never forget the first time I rode at 
Ireland’s famous track, the Curragh, in 
the town of Kildare near Dublin. It was 
in 1949 and I had been given what 
amounted to a courtesy mount on a horse 
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called Pink Larkspur. My wife Hazel and 
I had just arrived for a vacation, and 
there was a race coming up in which Ire 
land’s horse of the year, Beau Sabreur 
was entered and was an odds-on favor- 
ite. The owner of Pink Larkspur, a 
twenty-to-one outsider, had courteously 
offered me the mount if I wanted the 
experience of a race at the Curragh. I 
accepted 

The tactics over those hilly clockwis« 
courses apparently were to sit back and 
let somebody else set the pace. I sat back 
for awhile, racing across the turf, but 
I soon was convinced that the pace was 
wrong. I was sure it was slow. So I took 
the lead. I was two lengths ahead, then 
four, then a full dozen lengths and still 
nobody started to move. I know now that 
they were certain my horse would run 
out of gas, but he felt strong under me 
and I maintained my pace. It turned out 
that the other riders had underestimated 
Pink Larkspur. We won handily 

It would be folly, however, if a jockey 
were to assume that the other 
would often underestimate the opposi- 
tion. A successful rider lays careful prep- 


riders 


aration for every race, and even if he’s 
never seen some of the horses he’s in 


against he knows pretty well when he 


Almost Perfect 


This is the hat I’ve been hoping to find, 
Simple yet subtle, smartly designed 
The color is perfect, the profile is nice, 
Everything’s right, but because of the 
price, 
I cannot consider my search at an end 
It's quite a bit less than I wanted to 
spend! 
May Richstone 


goes to the post what to expect from 
them 

He does this during his “homework 
Every night when I come home from an 
afternoon of riding I study the next 
day’s races in the Daily Racing Form 
and read the tiny agate type more thor- 
oughly than any two-buck bettor. I look 
to see how heavy I've got to be or how 
light. Then I look over the horses I'm in 
against to see what they can do off their 
past performance. If if’s a horse I haven't 
seen before I look to see how he made 
out against horses I have seen. I deter- 
mine what horse seems to have the best 
chance so that I'll know which one I’ve 
got to worry most about. Then I look at 
the other horses, find who's got the speed 
and how my horse runs. That way, when 
I get to that particular race, I've got a 
good idea of what to expect from all the 
horses 

I try to ride a race as it comes up. If 
a horse gets away from the gate well 
then I take advantage of it. I go to the 
top and try to stay there, making my own 
pace. If he doesn’t get away well, I ease 
him back and drop him in by the rail to 
save all the ground I can. Knowing from 
experience and from the past perform- 
ance of a horse what to expect from him, 
you base your race on your knowledge, 
as I did in the race I described against 
Citation when I made my move early in 
the race because I knew he’d have too 
much left for me if I waited too long 

Once, I won a race from a horse call 
ed Deuce Admiral because I knew what 
to expect from him. I was riding Arro 
gate this time, the same horse on which 
I won my 4,871st race. The boys at my 
barn told me after the race that it looked 
as though I was threading a needle with 
Arrogate when I made a dash between 
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two horses in the stretch. There was only 
a small opening, it’s true, but I knew 
that Deuce Admiral, the horse ahead of 
me on my right, would bear out as soon 
is his rider set him down, meaning let 
him go all out in the stretch. He always 
does. And, sure enough, when the drive 
for the wire got real hot, Deuce Admiral 
bore out and I was able to dash through 

You find out a lot of things about a 
horse during the running of a race, too 
If he won't run for you, you try chang 
ing his bit or putting blinkers on him or 
pacing him differently in succeeding 
races. I once rode a horse called Ballet 
Marshal, trained by my old friend Willie 
Molter, one of the most successful train 
ers in racing. I met Bill years ago on the 
prairie circuit in western Canada where 
1€ was a jock, too, in the Thirties. The 
rst time I rode Ballet Marshal for Bill 
he told me to get the horse away quickly 
ind show all the early speed he could so 
lat we could see how he ran from the 
top. He ran poorly. So the next time I 
took him back to about third or fourth 
from the gate, and Ballet Marshal came 
on to win. He was a horse who just 
wasn't interested in running as long as 
there was nothing in front of him 

Other times you do everything right 
ut you run into bad racing luck. You 
get wedged in against the rail by another 
horse, or a green jock bumps you off 
stride or lugs over in front of you. or 
you get a bad start from which you're 
inable to recover—any of these things 
ind you just can’t get up to win 

In fact, the only time I ever bet on a 
race is after something like this happens 
I know the horse should have won his 
last start, that he would have won it 
with ordinary racing luck. So the next 
time he’s out I bet on him if I'm riding 
him because I figure he won't have bad 
ck twice in a row. I bet fifty dollars 
or maybe a hundred in a case like that, 
but a case like that won’t come up more 
than once a month. Even then there’s 
no guarantee the horse won't get shut 
off again or be in against a stronger field 
or get beaten by a horse that also had 
vad luck or wasn't quite sharp in his last 
outng 

This is one reason why I never give 
people tips on horses. If somebody asks 
ne about a horse I'm going to ride, | 
just tell him, “It's your money, bet him 
if you want to. 'm going to give him the 
best ride I know how 

I used to give tips if somebody asked 
ne, but not any more; not since an ex 
perience involving my dad that now, in 


has a very humorous side but 


retrospect 
which at the time made him sizzle 

4 friend of mine named Frank Hobb 
who knew my dad, wanted to buy a 


horse. He borrowed the money from me 





ind claimed one for $2,500 at Santa 
Anit [his was a mare named Bunny 
Martin and as soon as Frank got her ! 
tepped her away up. I mean by that that 
he entered her in a race with horses that 
re obviously well above her class 
Mv dad. who died tn 1942. was visiting 


me in California from his home in Taber 
nd of course he was interested in the 
hances of our friend Frank’s filly 

How about it today?” my dad asked 
me the day of Bunny Martin’s race 
Can she win 


He wanted to get 


vet down if he 
figured he could “steal” some money on 
Bunny 
Not a chance in the world I said 
, 


Frank has stepped her away up 


You can guess what happened. Here 


comes Bunny Martin down tn front, and 


he had gone to the post at sixty-five to 


ynne! One thing about it, the price was 


My dad had listened to my advice and 


hadn't bet on the race. Well, sir, he 
stomped out of the race track, refusing 
to wait for me after the last race as he 
usually did, and he walked all the way 
to our house in Arcadia, a couple of 
miles from the track 

When he saw Frank Hobbs the next 
day he said, “I just didn’t think my John 
would do a thing like that.” 

He wouldn't speak to me for three 
days. He was convinced that I knew 
Bunny Martin would win 

I've ridden close to 5.200 winners in 
my thirty-one years and there was never 


one of them that I knew would win be- 
fore we crossed under the finish wire. 
I've had too many things happen, even 
in the stretch, when I've been leading by 
half a dozen lengths, ever to presume 
anything in a horse race. 

And I don’: know a jockey who feels 
any differently about it, although I sup- 
pose some of the younger boys will pass 
out tips until they learn that no race is 
predictable. In fact, the only jock I know 
who’s expert at passing out information 
is Billy Pearson and he went into tele 
vision to do it. Billy’s the fellow who 


made something like $96,000 for an- 
swering questions about art on the two 
programs, the $64,000 Question and the 
$64,000 Challenge. I'd like to tell you 
about Bill, and about some of the other 
jockeys I have known, in the next and 
concluding installment of this series. And 
iil try to tell you why, after all these 
years, I haven't retired, a question that 
seems to have been puzzling people for 
nearly a decade. 


Johnny Longden’s story will be conclud 


ed in the next issue of Maclean's 
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Dettol is 


Safe and non-poisonous, its gentle, soothing anti- 





a must in every family medicine chest. 


. . . 1 
septic action on minor cuts, scratches and abra- 
sions promotes quick, clean healing free from in- 


fection. Never leaves a messy stain. 


You will like Dettol as your personal antisepti 
too. It’s the antiseptic of choice in leading 
Canadian Hospitals. 
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Continued from page 21 


The man who stayed invisible 





horses at about the same time, it seem 
ed clear one killer could not have been 
responsible for both murders. And yet 
it was also unlikely that two killers would 
Scant 


was to be paid to these ques 


have inflicted wounds so similar 
attention 
tions during the 


investigation nor were 


the bullets or thet cartridge cases re 
covered 

Boyd, the Babine Indian, was troubled 
with no such speculation when he hurried 
into Hazelton with his news: he had seen 
only one dead man. Alec McIntosh 

Hazelton in those days consisted of los 
cabins housing two hundred people, the 
barracks of the B. ¢ 


Hudson's Bay Company trading post, a 


provincial police, a 


t 
hospital and the house of 
H. C. Wrinch 


Boyd went at once to the poli 


church, the 
the d 


e doctor 


racks. There. over morning coffee, Con 
stable James E. Kirby listened to his tale 


Kirby 


his horse and rode up the trail with Boyd 


strapped on his revolver, saddled 
and identified the body. He had known 
McIntosh well: on and off for a dozen 


years McIntosh had been in jail, charged 


with bootlegging. creating disturbances o1 
molesting the native women Kirby 
brought the body in, draped over the 


saddle of the dead man’s pinto 


Soon 
covery of Leclaire’s body 
by Wrinch, Kirby 
McIntosh. Leclaire 


report reached town of the dis 
Accompanied 
rode out again. Like 
ilso had a police ree 
ord 

By the time of the inquest, called for 
Edward H Hicks 
Wrinch, in his 
fixed the manne! 


cause and approximate hour of the twin 


that afternoon by 
Beach, the town coroner 
post-mortems, had 


murders. He said the two men had prob 


ably died within a few minutes of each 
other 
About twenty witnesses appeared 


Kispiox 


trappers and hunters and hangers-on 


Indians half-breed and white 
men who had been with or seen Mcln 


tosh and Leclaire during the previous 


twenty-four hours. The picture their testi- 
mony produced was that of an all-night 
drunk at Two-Mile House that had left 
the premises disordered and blood-spat 
full-blood Kispiox Indians 
had shared the limelight with McIntosh 


tered Two 


and Leclaire — Simon Gun-an-noot and 
his brother-in-law Peter Hi-ma-dan 
Neither was present at the inquest 
Gun-an-noot, thirty-two years old, edu 
cated by 


Catholic priests, was a distin 


guished character in the valley. His stat 


in any gathering. He weighed two hun 
dred pounds but moved with a cougar’s 
He had the reputation of 
able to walk faster, shoot straighter and 
fight better than any other man in the 
upper Skeena. but he was a 
man, even when drinking 


grace being 


peaceful 


Above all, Gun-an-noot prided himself 
on his family. His young wife was pretty 
with dark dancing eyes. They had two 
children, a girl and a boy. The boy was 
still a baby, carried on his mother’s back 
swathed in moss in a board cradle. They 
lived at Kispiox village on the Haguilite 
reserve, half-an-hour’s ride 
Mile House. There they owned a small! 


When the police subsequently took 


from Two 


store 
it over, its contents were assessed at two 
Gun-an-noot's 


absence on his trapline in the winter, o1 


hundred dollars. During 
prospecting in the summer, his wife man 
aged the store. This sharing of business 
responsibility by an Indian with his wife 
was as unusual as his work as a store 
keepet The Gun-an-noots 


were Saving 


money because they were ambitious for 
their family and planned to hire a tutor 
so that their children would speak Eng 
lish and learn to live in the white man’s 


Way 


Hung-over witnesses 


A few days before the murders along 
the Skeena River trail 
sold his winter 


Gun-an-noot had 
catch of fur. An astute 
trader, he had bargained until he got 

fair price at the trading post in Hazelton 
He had appeared at Two-Mile House to 
celebrate the deal by having a few drinks 
It was against the law to serve liquor to 
Indians, but the proprietor. a Mr. Cam 
eron, believed that a man with money 


whatever his color, should be allowed to 


spend it 
Most of the witnesses at the inquest 
were suffering from hangovers, but 


though the evidence they gave was con 
fused on some points, they agreed that 
midnight Gun-an-noot had 


had words with McIntosh 


soon after 


With money 
in his pocket from his fur sale, Gun-an 
noot had been buying most of the drinks 
Suddenly McIntosh. who was notoriously 
tightfisted, 


called for “drinks on the 


house.” 
Gun-an-noot chided him and. laugh 
ing, said to those at the bar, “Mac is 


opening up his heart.” McIntosh replied 


that he could buy more than drinks with 

















his money. Someone asked him. “What 
ure and thin black mustache marked him for instance? 
) 
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“Women .. . they all have their price.” 
And looking at Gun-an-noot: “Yes, even 
your Christian squaws.” 

McIntosh must have known that this 
was dangerous ground. Gun-an-noot was 
a Roman Catholic and his wife a staunch 
worker for the church. Though stocky, 
well-built, hard from a rigorous life in 
the mountains, McIntosh nevertheless 
was choosing an opponent who outweigh- 
ed him by fifty pounds, the champion 
fighter and outdoorsman of the Skeena 
valley 

Now he said, emphasizing his words, 
‘Sure—any one of them on the reserve 
can be bought. I know because I’ve done 
it—and Mrs. Gun-an-noot, too.” 

There was a roar as from a wounded 
grizzly. Gun-an-noot picked up McIntosh 
and hurled him into a corner of the bar 





Leclaire leaped on Gun-an-noot’s back 
and was pulled off by Peter Hi-ma-dan, 
Gun-an-noot’s brother-in-law. The fight 
became general and was broken up only 
when Charles Fulmore, Richard Hamil 
ton, a mail driver from the Cariboo. and 
Cameron, the barkeeper, forced Gun-an 
noot and Hi-ma-dan to the door. Furni 


wt 


{ 


| 
A 


swede tury: 


see 


ture had been smashed, MclIntosh’s finger 
ripped and broken and Gun-an-noot’s 


nose bloodied 





At the door Gun-an-noot swung around 
and shouted to McIntosh, “Some day [ll 
fix you, good!” 

it was not a drunken threat: everyone 
at the inquest testified that the two Kis- 
piox Indians were sober—the only sober 
men in the saloon, with the exception of 
the three who had pushed them to the 
door. The fact that the Indians were 
sober was later regarded as highly in- 
criminating. Drunken men, it was decided 
at the inquest, could not have fired the 
shots that killed McIntosh and Leclaire 

Finally settling~the guilt of Gun-an- 
noot and Hi-ma-dan in the minds of the 
jurymen was their failure to appear at 
the inquest. All others for whom word 
had gone out appeared. In the clouded 
circumstances, the jury brought down its 
ateful verdict: “We, having heard the 





evidence relating to the above case, have 
come to the conclusion that Alec McIn 
tosh was killed by a gunshot wound be 
tween Two-Mile Creek and the hospital, 






decorate a complete room yourself at low cost with 


and are agreed that it was a case of wil 


ful murder by a person of the name of 
Simon Gun-an-noot (Indian) of Kispiox ceilings and walls of as 
village.” 


In the second verdict, concerning the 


death of Max Leclaire, Peter Hi-ma-dan 

was named as an accomplice. A reward (BP 
of five hundred dollars was posted for se. floors of 

the arrest of each man ( 


Immediately after the inquest Cam 


eron, the barkeeper, vanished and was Ceilings and walls go up easily with BP Lay down a solid foundation for lasting 
never seen again on the upper Skeena ExceL-BoarD Ceiling Tile and Wall Plank. beauty with elegant, hard-wearing BP 
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dan had taken to the hills. In later years 
Gun-an-noot said that he had wanted to 





the jail 
Wily old Nah-gun, allowed to exercise | \ 
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p against the ource of the west-llowing 
Stikine and close to Telegraph Creek 


Beyond are Dease Lake and the Atlin 


country. To the northeast is the Finlay 


which, joining with the Parsnip, breaks 
eastward through the Rocky Mountains 
is the Peac« 4 lower branch of the 


Skeena bend southeast to drain forty- 


mile-long Babine Lake. South and east 


of Babine Lake are the headwaters of 


the Nechako, a far western reach of the 
nighty Fraser. This was the territory— 


ten thousand square miles of muskeg 


forest, 





inyon, plateau and mountain 
slope—that was Gun-an-noot’s hideout 

Reports came in that he had been seen 
in the Yukon, in the Atlin country and 
it the head of the Finlay. None of them 
proved true when, after weeks and some- 
times months of toil, they were followed 
up 

Within a year the case had attracted 
more than local attention, though the out- 
side world had other significant affairs 


before it the “horseless carriage,” for 


example. In the summer of 1906 Van- 
couver papers played up the names of 
J. S. Rear and W. H. Kimpton who had 
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Ihe Pinkerton men went 
Hazelton. but when they returned in tt 
fall the two fugitives were still free 
In November pro cial constable O 
way Wilkie. from Vanco iver ed a pa 


into the wilderness. Winter 
selected as a propitious season for tf 








Answer to 
Who is it? on page 30 


Hon. Daniel Roland Mich 
ner, who is now in _ his 
second term as Speake 


of the House of Commons 


search, tor the valieys would be more 


open when the trees and bushes had she 


thei 





aves and a man would av 
pack horse and raft Wilkie moved tw 
tons of supplies from Hazelton one hun 
dred miles north to Bear Lake, and put 
up a winter camp. From it he scouted the 
Sustut, Otseka and Ingenika, the Kettle 
the Omineca and the farthest fringes o 
the upper Skeena, all within the limits of 
what was to become known as “Gun-an 
noot’s country.” In his travels he passed 
the peak shown today on the map as 
Mount Guna-noot. 


snowshoe tracks when he traveled. B 


In dead winter Wilkie’s party covered 
hundreds of miles, breaking their snow 
shoes in down-timber, losing their dogs 
and returning to camp half-starved and 
nearly frozen. They saw no sign of Gun 
an-noot—but Gun-an-noot, as he reveal 
ed later, saw them. On a cold December 
day he and Hi-ma-dan were returning in 
late afternoon down a box canyon on the 
headwaters of the Skeena where they had 
set rabbit snares. Suddenly Hi-ma-dan 
who was leading, put up his hand and 
pointed. Wilkie and another man were 
approaching the entrance to the canyon 
from the right. In another fifty yards 
Wilkie would cross the incoming snow 
shoe trail of Gun-an-noot and Peter. The 
two Indians, in a blind canyon whose 
walls they could not scale, would be 
trapped 

Hi-ma-dan dropped behind a_ rock, 
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raised his rifle and centred Wilkie in his 
sights. Quickly Gun-an-noot crouched 
beside him and, putting his thumb under 
the hammer, whispered to his partner to 
wall 

It was near twilight. Possibly Wilkie 
thought it was time to return to camp 
Whatever the reason, after a few more 
steps he and his companion paused and 
talked. With a final glance up the canyon 

ind within a dozen paces of the In- 
dians’ snowshoe track—they turned back 
on their trail 

From that day on Gun-an-noot seldom 
ost track of the Wilkie party. Shadowed, 
he became the shadower. The white men 
tayed low in the valleys. The Indians 
traveled high 

Che winter of 1907-08 was severe, with 
heavy snow. In mid-February Gun-an- 
noot and Hi-ma-dan were in a cave with- 


out fire on the slope of Mount Guna 
noot watching Wilkie’s main camp 
side the river half a mile below them 


The hunting had been poor. Moose, deer, 
muse and rabbits, seemed to have 
intry. The outlaws were starv- 
ing and half-frozen, and on this morning 
were considering surrender 

As a rule, when Wilkie went out on 
patrol at least one man remained to 
vuard the camp. On this morning the 
entire group of five set out under heavy 
packs. Wilkie had decided to abandon 
the manhunt, leaving behind a cache of 
bacon, flour, tea, beans, rice and sugar 
Gun-an-noot and Hi-ma-dan, suspecting 
a trap, waited until the next morning be 


fore going down to investigate their un 


expected windfall. Ironically, these sup 
plies, left behind by those sent out to 


arrest them, carried the Indians through 


the critical days of their indecision and 


well into the spring. Gun-an-noot said 


later that 


had Wilkie not come out after 
him, he and Hi-ma-dan would have had 
o give themselves up in February 1908 
It was a turning point. From that time 
on his fortunes improved 

After 1910, when Peter Hi-ma-dan 
had died, Gun-an-noot was in touch with 
George Biernes, a government packer on 
the Telegraph Creek trail to the Yukon 
Chis trail had been part of an ambitious 
project to stretch a telegraph line be 
tween New York and London by way of 
Alaska, the Bering Strait and Siberia. The 


taking was abandoned on the laying 








of the Atlantic cable in 1866, but the 
trail that had been through northern 
B.C. has been kept open until the present 
la 

Biernes and Gun-an-noot had often 


hunted together and a meeting between 
miliar territory came natural 


1-an-noot knew that the police had 





losed h tore and confiscated its stock 


ugh they had still to prove that he 


ninal. Fearing that his wife and 

hildren might be in want, he showed 

Biern e where he would leave the 

ippea Biernes would sell the fur 

turn over the money to Mrs. Gun 

n-noot. Throughout his long exile Gun 
n-noot cared for his family in this 


ind he commissioned Biernes to hi 


nissional named Thorkerson to tutor 
hildren 

In the late spring of 1913 R. T. Haw 

of the Yukon telegraph line, met 

Gun-an-noot at the head of the Stikine 

Gil n-noot was hungry tor companion 

he showed that he was familia 

ith Hawkins’ movements since he had 

é o the country and in toucl 

tl hat was happening within an ares 

hundred mile H exchanged a 





would come in and pay his own way been busy. Other “bean-pot brigades” on heard a breathing beside them in the 

Although there was now a thousand- a less ambitious scale than Wilkie’s had thicket. Gun-an-noot chose carefully 
dollar reward offered for his capture, taken to the trail in the summers, his those before whom he appeared. To 
none of the people from outside who met experience having discouraged further others he was still “the invisible man.” 
Gun-an-noot during this period, nor any winter forays. These parties came back But now a catastrophe was brewing 
of the trappers and prospectors who knew with strange tales. They would wake in that would make him forgotten as well 
his whereabouts, attempted to turn him the mornings and find that a pound of as invisible. Germany was preparing for 
in. Sentiment, against him in the begin- tea, a bag of sugar or a tin of syrup had war. Until after the armistice the search 
ning, was now strongly in his favor been taken, but replacing these packaged for Gun-an-noot was unofficially suspend 
Gun-an-noot always evading those sent foods they would often find a brace of ed. Then in the late spring of 1919, John 
to capture him, and at the same time grouse or a cut of venison. In that nettled Kelly, now chief constable at Hazelton 
providing for his family, had become a and forested country where a man at made ready for another expedition into 
living, almost a cherished, legend times could not see beyond an arm’s the wilderness 

All this while, of course, the police had length, they swore that sometimes they But another and more effective force 
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was at work. Biernes——who died at seven him to tl place. leading a horse he had made sure that Biernes could ad- 
ty in 1953 on his ranch im the Kispiox for Gun-an-noot. For four hours they vance Henderson two thousand dollars 
valley——had not lost touch with the want- waited in the cabin. Henderson was im- saved from the sale of fur trapped dur- 
ed man, and he had now interested a patient and about to ‘eave when, silently, ing his years as a fugitive 

incouver lawyer tuart Henderson, in Gun-an-noot appeared in the doorway They had ridden three miles toward 
the case. Henderson, who had won a He had walked forty miles that day to Hazelton when Gun-an-noot pulled up. 
reputation in criminal law as the cham- his appointment He stared long and silently at the moun- 
pion of the underdog, went north to meet The three n talked until dusk. Gun- tains. Then he dropped his head, wheeled 
Gun-an-noot an-noot wv ftraid of th white man's his horse and, at a walk, proceeded back 

Biernes, after man I nad per- justice Henderson assured t he ilong the trail. He could not face the 

jaded Gun-an-noot to cor t 1 abar would hav 1 fair trial. Biernes told him prospect of giving up his hazardous free- 
doned bin fi miles outside of Kispiox that his wife was not well and that she dom for months behind prison bars 
village at noon on June 24. He met Hen needed hin Reluctantly, Gun-an-noot Biernes, who knew his man, called 
derson in Hazelton and rode out with igreed to give himself up—but only when after him, tauntingly You are afraid. | 
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did not think Simon Gun-an-noot would 
be afraid.” 

Henderson, following the cue, said 
loudly to Biernes, “I have wasted too 
much time already on this case. I would 
not have come at all if I had known that 
Gun-an-noot would be afraid.” 

They said no more and continued on 
toward Hazelton. Within half a mile they 
were rejoined by Gun-an-noot who fol 
lowed them without a word into Haze!- 
ton, where he insisted on going alone to 
the police barracks 

Chief Constable Kelly, who had been 
put on the alert by Biernes, was waiting 
at his desk. Gun-an-noot walked in. He 
said, “I am Simon Gun-an-noot. I come 
to give myself in.’ 

It was Kelly’s first glimpse of the no- 
torious fugitive. Now, instinctively, his 
eyes turned from the tall, travel-worn 
figure before him, to three rifles in a rack 
on the wall 

Gun-an-noot, following his glance 
said, “You don’t want to be ‘fraid of me 
You never saw me before, but I know 
you—and I could have shot you many 
times out on the trail.” 

Behind bars, under restraint for the 
first time in his life, Gun-an-noot sat 
down on the bench: cold sweat so drench 
ed his clothes that they had to be 
changed 

Remanded to a higher court, he was 
taken south to Vancouver and lodged in 
Oakalla Prison until Oct. 7, when he 
faced the jury at the assize court. The 
crown prosecutor in the trial was Alex 
Henderson, KC; Stuart Henderson han 
dled the defense; and Mr. Justice Gregory 
presided 


Suicide was out 


Gun-an-noot was charged with a single 
crime the murder of Alec McIntosh 
That McIntosh had been murdered was 
not contested by the defense. Suicide was 
ruled out and no justification for the kill 
ing was alleged to support the lesser 
charge of manslaughter. The question 
was: did Simon Gun-an-noot kill him? 

Most of the trial witnesses had attend 
ed the Hazelton inquest thirteen years 
earlier. The years had mellowed them 
and they were now markedly favorable 
to Gun-an-noot. An exception was James 
Kirby, the constable at Hazelton in 1906 

Under cross-examination by Stuart 
Henderson, Kirby said that he had known 
the murdered man since 1893 and had 
jailed him many times. He admitted that 
Gun-an-noot’s reputation, on the other 
hand, had been good—*“for an Indian, 
very good > 

Kirby testified that he had protested 
against the issuance of a license for Two- 
Mile House, where Gun-an-noot and 
{cIntosh had clashed before the murder 
“I predicted it would develop into a tough 
place,” said Kirby, “and it did.” 

When he found MclIntosh’s body, he 
had not been able to find the spot from 
which the shot had been fired “because 
the ground was spongy and the tracks 
had disappeared.” Defense counsel sug 
gested that, on the contrary, the soft 
ground would have yielded up the tracks 
had he searched diligently. Nor had the 
constable identified the bullet fragment 
lodged in MclIntosh’s body 

He had arrested Nah-gun, Gun-an 
noot’s father, because he was on his way 
to Kispiox village where he lived. “If that 
was a suspicious action on the part of 
Nah-gun, a lot of us might be arrested,” 
commented Stuart Henderson 

Cameron, the barkeeper, had been 
summoned the day after the inquest, 
charged with selling liquor to Indians 
He did not appear. Kirby, however, would 
not grant that Cameron had “disappear 
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ed,” although he had not seen him 
since 

Cameron might have had to pay a 
small fine for serving liquor to an Indian, 
Stuart Henderson pointed out, but, he 
asked Kirby, “Do you expect the court to 
believe that that alone was sufficient rea- 
son to account for his flight and for him 
to give up the Two-Mile House which 
he had so recently opened and in which 
he had invested money?” Kirby was 
silent 

Referring to Kirbv’s denial that Cam- 
eron had “disappeared,” 
asked. “Then why did you say that Simon 


Gun-an-noot had disappeared?” 


defense counsel 


“Because I searched for him.” 

“Then there was just a hunt for one 
man, not an investigation of the state of 
ffairs?” 

| was hunting for just one man 

‘Your mind was made up that Simon 
was guilty?’ 

“He was the only one I looked for, 
replied Kirby 

Dr. Wrinch, who had performed the 
post-mortem, testified that McIntosh had 
been dead “two or three hours” when he 
saw the body soon after nine in the 
morning. The bullet that killed him had 
been fired “from a distance of from ten 
to twenty feet,” and the dead man, per- 
haps knowing that he was in danger, 
must have been leaning far forward in 
the saddle as he galloped for his life.” 
The killer had probably been Kneeling or 
lying down 

Peter Barney, the Indian boy who had 
seen McIntosh and Leclaire ride off in 
different directions while he was herding 
cows the morning of the murders, declar- 
ed under cross-examination that he had 
also seen Gun-an-noot 

Mr. Justice Gregory interrupted to ask 
the boy if Gun-an-noot, who left Two- 
Mile House before McIntosh, had taken 
the same direction as the murdered man. 
Peter said They rode off in opposite 
directions 

The trial lasted three days. Defense 
counsel Henderson called no witnesses, 
resting his defense upon cross-examina- 
tion of those called by the crown. Nor 
did he ask Gun-an-noot to testify on his 
own behalf, thereby denying to the 
crown the right to cross-examine the 
prisoner 

Summing up for the defense on Oct. 
9, the last day of the trial, Stuart Hender- 
son pointed out to the jury that the 
crown had not succeeded in placing 
Gun-an-noot at the scene of the crime. 
“The crown’s own witness, Peter Bar- 
ney.” he declared, “has testified that, on 
leaving the inn, Gun-an-noot rode in one 
direction and McIntosh in another. 

Further, said Henderson, McIntosh had 
trifled with native women. He would have 
had many enemies who might well have 
taken advantage of his scuffle with Gun- 
an-noot to put the blame for the crime 
on the accused. Cameron, the barkeeper, 
had fled the day after the inquest. Prob 
ably others had vanished whose trails the 
police had likewise failed to follow. 

Then Henderson declared: “The pris- 
oner has already been punished for a 
crime he did not commit by thirteen 
years of exile in a harsh northern wilder 
ness. Throughout that time he has provid- 
ed for his family. He endured his exile 
because he was afraid he would not re- 
ceive justice in a white man’s courtroom 
It remains with you, the jury, to prove to 
him that his fears were groundless.” 

After deliberating fifteen minutes the 
jury acquitted Gun-an-noot. The charge 
relating to the murder of Leclaire was 
withdrawn. Gun-an-noot was free to re- 
turn to his northland, to the smell of 
campfire smoke and the roar of the 
rivers. But he was now a broken man. 
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During thirteen years in hiding he had 
seen his hope of raising his family in the 
white man’s way denied by the white 
man’s law. Even deeper than the mark of 
the thirteen years was the one left by the 
months in prison and the harassment of 
legal procedure. Leaving the dock, he 
collapsed and spent & month in the hos- 
pital. 

In late November he went back to the 
upper Skeena. There his father, old Nah- 
gun, was dying. He asked to be buried on 
the shore of Bowser Lake, sixty miles 
north into the mountains from Kispiox 


village. There he had been a boy and 
there he had taught Gun-an-noot to hunt 
In the spring Gun-an-noot carried Nah- 
gun’s body in on his back, dug a grave 
and left him at peace under the budding 
poplars 

That fall Gun-an-noot and Biernes, as 
further payment of a debt, took Stuart 
Henderson on a hunting trip. The burden 
of the trip fell on Biernes. Gun-an-noot, 
the man who had never before yielded 
first place on the trail, complained of 
being tired 

When the hunt was over, and the man 


with whose name he was now linked in 
legal history had gone south with his 
moosehead and his bearhide, Gun-an- 
noot confided to Biernes that he would 
hunt no more. To his wife and children 
he said that he must tend more carefully 
his father’s grave. 

\ few years later he walked into Bow- 
ser Lake, caught pneumonia and died 
He lies by the lake today, at his father’s 
side. His secret, if he had one, was ‘buried 
with him. Simon Gun-an-noot, Indian, of 
Kispiox village, at last was beyond the 
reach of the white man’s law. 
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restricted to light wines and beer 
The only night club in Vancouver per 
mitted to se liquor by the glass is a 
g papier-maché grotto called The 
Ca Under the terms of the act, it 
must employ at least a five-piece orches 
tra and live talent, and has at time 
presented such acts as Lena Horne and 
the Mills Brother During our visit 
howeve wel ivised b night 
iil column hat the current how was 
simply rep lant nd stayed av In 
ecent weeks tl place has been unde! 
fire from the show-business trade paper 
Varie for it bl material 
It oO Col the i to 
rink in a put place, but core of 
I} ib t L et p TI hand 
packed bott 1 merely look the other 
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One ot t-k wn spot l town 
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heck the o nd tie my shoe 
p cip cilize hat sieet 
nd must ha on plative retrea 
nen verytt i is closed 
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night lif t is plent f f h-air 
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Oo Ma Jul 
V djacent Dut for Skin 
tk ) oO om nearby peak 1d 
i y to mount a four-hour 
far! to Squa h by train and thence wu 
ir p to lajest Qsaril 1 Park 
Could we fit all thes » A vhat 
hd ) \ r when ou lel oO hote 
it nit a im a outht that d to 
ist the ent day We resolved this 
t least partially, by wearing ski clothes 


I, a pair of f 
The 
couve!l 


und 


head 
look 
smiled 
good day I 


Tommy 


his Horseshoe Bay 


Sewell 


in Indian 


Warm ¢ 


ym 


il 


ntair For 
lannels 
doorman 
ed at our 


sweaters 


the 


rolf 
Lor 


th 
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compassionately 


le Said 


was 


waiting 


wale 


my 


rt 


for 
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Hotel 


ouliging 


\ 


they 
and 
wife 
and 
Van 


hapes 


Have a 


us at 


boathouse on the west 


CL 


hey say you can fish, ski and golf on the same day. We tried it”’ 


shore with a ten-horsepower outboard 
motor, a jaunty little sixteen-foot boat 
and some tackle, all of which he rents 
by the hour 


We asked 


of catching a 


Tommy about the prospects 


salmon 


It all depends on how seriously you 
work at it.” he said. “Fish are being 
caught. Go out and mooch for awhile 
If you don’t have any luck mooching 
try trolling. I can’t advise you on depth 


They may be up near the surface, they 
may be down below 

We ran out into the bay, across the 
wake of the Kahloke ferry, and began 
mooching In this system, you drop 
your line with weight until it touche 
| 


bottom, about eighty feet, and then start 


It is the kind of fishing that can 


jiggling 


get yol tossed out of a _ gentlemen's 
club 

There were i couple of dozen boats 
in the water, but none of them seemed 


to be doing any business. We turned on 
the engine, ran slowly up the east bank 
of the bay in the shadow of the new 
Pacific Great Eastern rail line, and be 
in to troll without luck At eleven 
o clock it tarted to hail We headed 

K Tor I poatho kunked but me 
lispirited 

Since our next stop the Capilano 
golf cours on the north shore, we 
decided to stop for lunch at a West 


Vancouver shopping centre called Park 


Royal. There is a little restaurant in th 
irea called Maurice's, specializing in 
SWis ind French food We had heard 
good things of it, and it did not let us 
cown 

We were cold and cramped after the 
hours on the water, so our first thought 
was for some blood-warming restora 
tives We Started with French onion 
soup, which helped, and followed with 
hot curried shrimp. For dessert. Letha 
llowed herself a chestnut meringue 
while I took a hi i rhaun The bill 
was $3.88 and we felt like bandits at 


the price 


In the rush of leaving Victoria, Letha 


had forgotten her housecoat and thought 
that we could spare fifteen minutes, after 
lunch, to forage for a new one in Park 
Royal At a little shop called Helen 
Margos a helpful saleslady (after one 


lubious glance at 


our fishing-cum-ski 
ing clothes) gave us an exclusive show 
ng. We were the only people in the 
store 
A plaid seemed to fit best and afte! 
yellows, blues and reds had been reject 
ed—was deemed worthy of a second 
look So Letha. who had dropped her 
ski trousers under the coat to get the 
full-mirror effect, stood uncertainly in 
the door of the dressing room, with that 


questioning look which every husband 
knows Shire d I, or shouldn't 1? 
Yes 1 said Now pull up your 
pants and let’s get on the golf course 
This is not the easiest thing to do 


at Capilano. Visitors must be introduced 


by a member, and greens fees are four 
dollars. The same rule applies at most 
private clubs, but there are three fine 
public courses where the golf is com 


paratively cheap at two dollars a round 
if crowded 
Fortunately, I had retained a mem 
bership made available by Capilano to 
1945. It is one 
of the four best golf courses in Canada 


The other three are Oak Bay in Victoria 


returning servicemen in 
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A sip says it all... 
MOLSONS 
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MOLSON’'S EXPORT 


Canada’s largest selling Ale 
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In planes as in passenger cars, Champions deliver full-firing power. 
Above: DC-7 gets set for a flight across the Atlantic, 


(©. Why do all the world’s major airlines 
use Champion spark plugs ? 


MADE 
IN CANADA 
SINCE. 1919 


A. Champions give full-firing power. 
Put new Champions in your car every 
10.000 miles. Youll get an zmediale boost 


in horsepower...and save gasoline, too! 


| ee ee 
panties ee 
World’s favorite spark plug—engineered for every car built by Ford, General Motors, 
Chrysler, American Motors, Studebaker-Packard and every major foreign maker. GHAR O25 SY we 
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with the 
secret of 
seasoning 
..on your 
table and 
in your 
cooking 


LEA & 
PERRINS 


THE ORIGINAL 1gP 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 








Make This Your Home 


Thousands of families have had their dream 
come true in a Canadian Star Mobile 
Home. This new way of luxury care-free 
living is becoming more popular every day 


Canadian Star Mobile Homes are spacious 
and fully furnished with 2 or 3 bedrooms, 
yet their cost is remarkably low — as little 
as one third of a three bedroom house 
Write today for descriptive folders and the 
name of your nearest dealer using the 
coupon below. 


) MID-STATES 


% _ A HOME 

» COMPLETE IN 
i. LOM. Qn EVERY DETAIL 
Owision of Mid-States C World's Largest 


orp 
Manufacturer of Mobile Homes 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL T 


y Mid-States of Canada Limited 
Dept. B, Ingersoll, Ontario 


Please send descriptive folders and name 
of nearest dealer 


§ Name......... eoeeteoce 

D Mabiieteh. «saeccee: ee 

! 

iw . “eee eeveeee eoeeeeeeeee 
DN 2 g.ccuavccvesaduaween 


i Number in Family. . 
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tt loor and it opened. The owner and 
hi wil were sitting together in a back 
booth of the delicatessen, smoking and 


listening to the radio. They greeted us 
warmly 

We started with an order of gefultefish 
a kind of cold fish-cake, with beet horse 
radish; followed it with a superb chicken 
noodle soup, corned-beef sandwiches and 
dill pickles, and cheese cake 

From Lindy’s we drove north to the 
water, and on an impulse I asked Jack 
to drive slowly along Point Grey Road, 
past the beaches where we had romped 

kids. Gone were the empty lots where 
we played William S. Hart and Tom 
Mix gone the 


ledges, where we fished for flounder and 


wonderful sandstone 


cod and smelt; gone the old, wide 
porches, with their discarded hot-water 
tanks full of geraniums 

The house where I was born was al 
most unrecognizable. In 1907, when my 
father built it, it had a porch clear across 
the front, with a big swing and leaded 
glass windows which gave our newsboys 
the best pitching control in town. Now 
the porch had been enclosed, and the lay 


ered, and was something call 





out rejig 
ed a duplex; it was even rumored that 
an artist inhabited the old, beamed rooms 
which had known only solid, ugly Grand 
Rapids furniture 

We swept on out over the Burrard 
Street bridge. to Georgia. and turned west 
to the Vancouver Art Gallery 

There’s a one-inan show here you'll 
like said Jack Long Peter Aspe ll. He 
1 young art teacher here in town, and 
he’s got it. Word is getting around 


We walked into a gallery aflame with 


color rich oils in red, orange, pink, 
yellows and deep blues. Most of them 


were reclining females, some with arms 
up as though they were reaching for the 
end of the pool after a hundred-yard 
backstroke 

One, however, was different, and stop 
ped m cold It was a nude of a girl 
done in soft. luminous colors that seem 
ed to take on different shadings from 
various corners of the gallery 

The tithe underneath said FIGURI 
AFTER BONNARD. $150.00 

I walked straight to the curator’s of 
fice and asked the girl for a_ blank 
cheque. It didn’t make sense. We had 
allowed ourselves twenty-five dollars for 
a git something for the house we 
couldn't buy in Victoria. I had never of 
fered so much for a painting before in 
my life. It would wreck the bucget 


But | wanted Peter Aspell’s picture 


sO it ippeared did Letha who ime 
hot-footing down the corridor when she 
aw me waving th cheque 

The nude? h ked 


I nodded 


nicest thi tha happened to 
ig How do yot feel about the 
noney 

You > i uit of clothe 
th a | | TI pictur $150 
p tux, > i. It will outl tw } 
iit And w joy i V I 

Good she I 

Th rl behind the cour is p 

too. She picked p piece of gum 
ved paper and a Iittl red star, and 
headed for the galle 

She thumbed the paper into place and 

th a pen, wrote on it “SOLD Then 
she affixed the little red sta A small 
knot of visitors gathered to watch thi 
process, and looked at the picture with 
renewed interest: somebody had actual 
ly liked it, and bought it. We beamed 
proud as new parent 


By now it was getting close to gall 
closing time SO we strolled out into 


Georgia Street, hand-in-hand, not saying 


Where the money went 


Friday evening 





Reconnaissance, Mayfair Room bar .......+.-e2eee8. 2.13 
Supper, Cavalier Room, and tip .........+2--2e-e0. 14.25 
Theatre tickets . . 2.50 
Arctic Club, cognac, coffee, checking ...........+45. fa 
$21.65 
Saturday 
Breakfast and tip .......... ere Te ee ee ee 4.50 
poet vemtal, Mhoreesnoe Bay .... . .cvciswesccccensess 4.50 
Rods and reels, rental ; Me ee 5 Wet err ee 1.50 
Bait ee ; ; ; re et eee Ry 
Lunch, Maurice's ; Piet hei aise 3.88 
lip Riese arid re es Sn i Te 50 
Capilano Golf Course, greens fees . re 4.00 
Golf balls aatars Ee ee ee se ee 3 3.94 
Caddy fees : : - : , ete 4.00 
lip ig eile 8 Gin aie atin ata cb terol SO 
Payment to boy who found ball see a tebeerbad a 
Grouse Mountain chairlift RE ET See te 3.01 
Supper wires , 7.00 
Round of cognac for shivering skiers ... Ee ae 5.00 
OE GE on a.6 halk dane A ewe ole erate wid haces Hoye Si elbta ‘ 1.00 
$43.82 
Sunday 
Rene SN od 65 a alk natch akia ewe tw'ers-wuk wiaupieeree ee 4.50 
MONA, NE WS 65 bo ors er eek oc wrawaleeats 75 
CAGE TOY OE EE i nk cabaret sec seas ee 3.00 
Lunch, Lindy’s .... : : 3.85 
per, Bee. Sm. CRIOWN 4s ok oc ks ow os we deleclnte’ 6.35 
Stamp to send home parking fine .. auntie aleeia OS 
ee ee eee a er ee ee ere ee 24.00 
CPV DIG COGENE, BE GOR si diisawvede civic ecews 50 





$43.00 
Monday morning 


UCAR TAR ROOMS SHI, ANG UD 606.666 666 ce ww eee sae 3.00 





Total expenditure: $111.47 


much but happy with the picture, happy mein, a meat-and-vegetable soup in ; 
with the sunset, happy to be free and large bowl, to be consumed ad ho 


relaxed and with a centennial silver dol throughout the evening. Then came a 


lar jingling in our pocket. From our platter of delicately spiced pork, in thin 


hotel window we could see the lights of rows: bowls of rice: deep-fried chicken 
the chairlift, tracing an arrow on the sweet and sour; lashings of China tea 
mountainside to the cluster of lights that in a white-enamel pot: and finally, the 


was the Chalet rock cod, eyes bulging darkly, a mantle 
of parsley and chopped celery on its back 
1e elec A mere touch of the knife along its 
were ringing from Christ 


When we had bathed and changed and 
were ready to go out for supper, tl 


tronic bells spine caused the fillets to fall away. rich 


Church Cathedral across the street. There and white and succulent in the garlic 
ire bells at Christ Church Cathedral in sauce 

Victoria, too, we thought, but they are At 11.25 p.m. Jack and Joy saw us oft 
on long ropes, pulled by hand; this is at the ramp leading onto the Princess 
inother of the essential differences in Marguerite, which would deposit us in 


the two cities 


Victoria at 7 o'clock the following morn 
Jack Long had picked up his wife ing 


Joy. who is an artist and who had heard When the whistle blew. clearing the 


bout the Peter Aspell You're very Lion’s Gate Bridge, we went below to 
- j she 

icky she said the dining room for a cup of Ovaltine 

They drove us to Chinatown and a and some cookies 


restaurant called Ho Inn, where we were We were sitting there grumbling about 


greeted by a short, voluble and cheery the boat making Ovaltine with hot water 

gentleman named Way Chew when a lean, vaguely familiar young 
This is the authentic food said man sat down at a nearby table and be 

Long. “For instance, | am going to order gan to read a magazine 

you ome deep-fried rock cod, with I know that guy,” I whispered. “But 


black bean and garlic sauce. Think of who is he? 


that! The lowly rock cod! I had some Letha took a good, long look 
people in here from the east last week “Why,” she said 


and th 
t 


! “that’s the fellow we 
ey thought it was magnificent. Out saw at the Little Theatre. The 


vere, fishermen throw it away, won't played The Devil.” 
eat it. A great mistake—as you will see.” 
The meal began with Chop Suey Wor- 


one who 
west 

It was eerie, but it figured. It had been 
one Hell of a weekend. 
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M mM mM mM | So | Te ht | Pilsener is the lager beer with 


the light touch, brewed by Labatt’s for your pleasure. As the lively, 


i 


creamy head foams up in your glass...as the amber-clear bubbles sparkle upward, 
Pilsener brings you an invitation to cool, tingling refreshment. Light, light 


Pilsener ... Mmmm! —let’s have another! 


Labatts PILSENER 


LAGER SEER 


Oigtimad a good time with Palit 
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summer 


SAVE TIME 
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Canada 
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to make sure your spare 
Y 
and ALL YEAR! 


one MACLEAN’ 


SUN 'n FON 


DURING THE SUMMER, YOU'RE 
PRETTY SURE OF THE SUN! 
BUT WHAT OF THE FUN? 


You want to enjoy the warm holiday season by relaxing 
whenever you can, and your summertime reading is so 
much a part of this! Make the most of those idle moments 
We'll send you MACLEANS regularly 


time is truly enjoyable this 


AND MONEY 


NOW 


Please deliver Maclean's to my home for fl 


3 years only $7.00 


2 years only $5.00 
$2.80 on newsstand pr 
$3.00 


1 year only 
ve ¥ Oo , 


i pr 


| enclose $ Please bill me 


THESE RATES GOOD ONLY IN CANADA 











The biggest country club in Canada 
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“Mien have been heckling the Women’s Institute 








for sixty years and eating their words later’’ 
od ) s( erosion. She watched 
Y e g and rain eroding her farm 
ck preg e is hilly land, borrowed a film 
sion through WI, and persuaded 
given $941 worth of her hust i and their neighbors to rent 
zg e gc owned terracing machines 
K Tt won their fight against erosion 
hs ft f Mi floc re Citizenship is the Jubilee Guilds (as 
iS ode Ne ( 1 Institute re called) wait 
It t re gi the Brownies g at Gander airport to shake hands 
pile I planing Hungarian refugees; o1 


compose ti C civil-def the WIs f B.C.’s Kootenay country 


Cp rm ? 2 ctive f who warmly welcomed Japanese Cana 
only : jian women into their midst when the 
y D he WI utter were ousted from their west-coast 
: Ba 
e of reception centre Home economics means ninety-five 
ers head the 4-H garden c thousand women learning better ways to 
nicipal fair board cook and sew: or the Altona, Man., Insti 
h 2 te p shing a cookbook of home 
‘ recipes that sells across North America 
WI t o thorough infiltrated Do or the women of Windsor, N.S., raptly 
fe that farmer Cecil Manness te watching a demonstration on “How to 
Yvette, “You ought to ca UI make a footstool out of tomato cans 
FBI » other activities fall under no 
As long as they re busy and their hus particular heading except “doing good.’ 
re making fun of them the Inst In Alberta, Wis are kind to bachelors 
nbers consider the situation nor the Manyberries women spring - house- 
M e eckling WI clean for unmarried men, free of charge 


XtV-OF eal ind living to eat their the Hillsdown Institute bakes Christmas 
cakes for them. In Prince Edward Island 

Institutes led a successful drive for a pro 

The Farmers didn’t last vincial sanitarlum. Members of Skead 
Road Institute, Sudbury, have trudged 

The first local Women’s Institute was mile at thirty-five below to make cocoa 

founde n Ontario in 1897 \delaide for school lunches. And in New Minas 
Hoodless. a Hamilton housewife, conceiy N.S.. when a mother went to hospita 








ousehold-scienc educationa for a month, the WI cared for her chil 
prograr ft he igk nonth-old dren and gave her a daily parcel of 
j ikKing impure mulk A Kleenex, cosmetics or stationery 

ontl iter an official of the Ont ) Member countries such as Pakistan and 

Farmer Institute said It would be Burma are still concerned with sanitation 

i led mistake for you to form an or and child care, as the Canadian founders 

ganization entire separate from the were in 1897. But in Domain, with pure 

Far I If the ladies strike out milk taken for granted, WI filled a broad 
ndependently it will be a long time b er need 

ye they receive recognition When Red Cross work tapered off after 

T} Farmers’ Institute collapsed not World War II, Domain women suddenly 


ong after this speech, but the WI move- found they had nothing to do except 


pread quickly to B. ¢ Alberta and cook, preserve, hoe, sew and raise chil 
United States. By 1913 nine prov- iren. Legion and church auxiliaries ac 
had Women’s Institutes (Newfound commodated only a few. The days drag 
i-Labrador joined in 1951). During ged by. It was worse for the husbands 

W War I tt novement jumped to there was nothing to jeer at 
Britai then Belgium. In 1933 a Can Early in 1947, after visiting a neigh 


Mrs Alfred Watt, founded the ring WI. Domain formed its owt: 
t Women of tt Nineteen members joined at the 


World extension of WI. Now flour- inaugural meeting. Doris Magarrell, who 


p 1 ty-seven countrie the is fond of politics and current events 
WI I hip of six ior wanted “to show my husband I could do 
l ot ough to s i do so a thing or two besides housework. whicl 
VI ndbook I the org ition Is bori Wilma Harrison, an ex-teach 
i to home conomic citizer joined because woman must look 
United Natior igriculture and ¢ beyond the confines of her own fou 
C € Cul il ac ities E 1S 

Kincardine N.B Institut p ng Gladys Manness, a brisk little matron 
ol choirs ntry fees and t port: vho tends a two-story farm house and 
tion to the county music festival; or Fact five children, wanted something to keep 
Fingers and Fun, the Quebec WIs’ annua her busy. Besides being on the civil de 
c Macdon ( ege which fense and fair boards she teaches Sunday 
cl hings as i how t school and has been WI secretary since 
Or n leetings: or the fifteen 147. Other women wanted “to get out 

Ethelton, Sask., Homemakers (Saskatche of the house and meet people.’ 
wan's name for all institutes) sponsoring By the end of 1949 there were thirty 
pture sho hive members That year they heard 


eleven education talks (mostly prepared 





delivered by members) on every 


agriculture for WI, saving her neighbor- thing from housing and home-and-schoo 
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“Aluminum! 


...that gives me an idea! 
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“‘Lightness...strength...high conductivity! 


» 


That’s a combination I need for MY business.’ 


Aluminum is showing up everywhere these days. 
*“ACSR” (Aluminum Conductor Steel Reinforced) 
for example, is the cable used for practically all 
transmission lines in Canada. The ever widening use 
of this versatile metal has been made possible by 
the development of new alloys, improved fabricating 
techniques, consumer demand and ALCAN 
“know how”. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


in Aluminium Limited Company 


Halifax «Quebec + Montreal - Ottawa + Toronto + Hamilton « Windsor « Winnipeg « Calgary « Vancouver 
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PERHAPS ALCAN ALUMINUM AND ALCAN “KNOW 
HOW” CAN HELP YOU IN YOUR BUSINESS... 


ALCAN are the people to see about everything 
concerning aluminum. They are leaders in its 
development and set its standards of quality. 
ALCAN has over fifty years’ experience in aluminum 
and is the major source in Canada for sheet, wire, 
rod, bar, foil, extrusions, castings and ingot. 
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i } t t 
t 1 the district 


her trip to the 195 
utes convention 
abot WI activi 


described a visit t 


ties 


mons They're so 
laurent spoke, M1 
away. When Mr. Die 
St. Laurent begar 


Before adjourning 
ed food, a subject 
It is worth noting 


Ing 


neome may 








platters of 

cake Io! il 

Dori Mi: ic 
sho (CaaAC with ice 





afternoon snack. Yet 


Babiak at 2.30 p.m 
care for a steak?” 
donations for the 


Manness discussed 


Street brokers discuss 


I need ten plates of scalloped potat 


and six dozen buns 


she cried 





I'll bake six pie 
Haverstick, sounding 
enjoy it 


The meeting closec 


of three kinds of sandy 


of pickles and two kin 


The men think 
meetings,” said Mrs 


coffee That's the 
do No time For 
hear those men when 


in the Domain gar 


Then it was five 


Parke 


of WI, like thousands 


across the | 


and, hurried 


supper and placate their husbands 


Oh, mon, they go 


wee hours of the night 


teases Jim Manson 


t 


to his wife's reaction 


I'm done the chores before she g 


But 
summing it 
munities where WI 


and he turned serious a moment 


ip tor Domain 


ah well, they do good work 
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ake sure you don’t burn your spotlight) is all you need. You can see what you're doing your guests 
yoking. A G-E PAR Bulb (junior can see you! Yes sir, if you're the chef you deserve that spotlight! 


Let General Electric light your way to 
pleasant evenings out-of-doors! 


Planned garden lighting adds more pleasure to 
your summer living! With General Electric light 
bulbs showing the way, you can enjoy extra 
hours of the cool relief that evening brings 
Weatherproof PAR Spot and Flood Lights and 
Yellow ‘Bug-Lite’ Bulbs should ay a part 
in your idscaping. The cost is surpris 
little the pleasure continuous, year-in 
out! 
Today, send for your copy of “Light for Living 
Outdoors”, available free of charge from: Lamp 
Department, C.G.} 165 Dufferin Street, 
Toronte, Ontario 

it-yourself country club! Badminton fho said you couldn't gild the lily! Blend 


f the evening. All you need i: a dash of imagination with a few cun G 7 N E R A ] f L E C T R | C 


racquets, a little ningly placed lamps and your flower beds 


tr f grass, a net, ts, c 
srgy and two clusters of G-E PAR and borders are even more beautiful by rR U t ia Se 
n the 


This is exercise at its e St woe light. And PAR bulbs perched in 


st sit and watch! trees give you your own fantasy-land! FO R G A R 0 E N L| G H T N G 


rmed into the perfect setti 
ling’s fun or cool relaxatic 


ELECGCTEREI*tE Corraearkry Bratt £2. 





For the sake of argument cor from page 8 








“Modernistic art is more than a stupid fad. It’s a cynical fraud’’ 
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a nate nd rel ve harm 
meaningiess anc elatively Narn 


The really vicious branch of mod 
istic painting creates pictures that 
reality and distort pervert and brutal 


it. Such paintings as Roualt’s Christ 





disjointed, disintegrating feature 
not only destructive to t dk 
ight blasphemous. When ke Pic 
so, Van Gogh, Cezanne ique 





beauty and reality and convert ti 


nto distorted ugliness and unr 
ne observer can only conclude that 
leliberately setting out to d 


ankind s dignity 





If the issue were an academ 





ment between the traditionalists and 
modernists of painting, it might be of 


great concern to the average layman. B 





nodernistic painting is more 
pid fad. It is, in fact, a cynical 
notion inspired by the oldest and 
stic Of motives profit As suc 
should be investigated like iny ot 


questionable promotion. Wh 





Ke Cezanne s Bathers an iWKV 
group of women who seem to have 
hurriedly constructed of cardboard 

ind which Cézanne, an incomp 
tent painter could not se at any p 
during his lifetime) sells some years 
for $237,000, that makes the profit 
of the business world look like pik 


And when an official of New Yorh 
Museum yf Modern Art va 





C « 
llion dollars a painting by Se 
modernist who appl ed his paint 
Straining patterns of dot 
i 


reads no comment 


How have the art profite 





to hoodwink indeed, to enlist 

the museum curators, gallery direc 
wealthy patrons of art and the ¢ 
whose help is SO essential to the succe 
of.their plan for replacing good paint 
ings with bad? The answer is simple: tl 
entire plot was outlined some years b 


ore the advent of modernistic paint 


Christian Andersen in his 





mperor’s Clothes 


ly tailors offered to make a magnif 
wardrobe for the emperor They 


Known among his courtiers that the 





rics they would spin (Irom cost 
materials paid for by the imper 

ry) would be so fine and precious 
only people with rare intelli 
liscernment would be ible to se 
othing. To dull clods the empero 





othes would be invisible. Since tl 


ors stole the materials and made no 
othes at all, the emperor strutted abo 
1 the raw. But the courtiers, terrified 


being proved unintelligent, exclaimed 

dmiration of his matchless clothing 
Only a young child, too innocent to kno 
he was demonstrating his tgnoran 


claimed, “The emperor has no clothe 


By using a similar technique, tl 
spreading of propaganda insisting thi 
modernistic art is significant and mea 
ingful to people of perception and | 


t 


telligence and that all who scoff at 


are moronic, some dealers have been abk 
to persuade an incredible assortment of 
otherwise intelligent and honest people 
to see magnificence where only uglines 
exists. Fear of being ridiculed as unper 
ceptive and dull is leading men of grea! 
influence in Canada, the United States 
Britain and France to stand rapt before 
framed abominations, to buy them for 
home or gallery, to praise them in print 

So completely have the people who 
control the buying and exhibiting of art 
been seduced by the modernists that to 
day the traditionalist painters find it 
nearly impossible to get a viewing. The 
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ounger men with a living to make stand for it for a day, and the men who by the modernists see their work undone traits I have painted, none has seen 





iinst such competition are having a produce and distribute books and music as soon as their pupils pass on to other beauty or interest in modernistic paint 
time. They can seldom expect to would not let it happen teachers, see premiums put on laziness ing 1 he wealthy dupes are men and 
their work exhibited under the pres Does the art world, then, not possess and shoddy work in the name of “free women who have inherited or married 
it system of selection. I calculate that similar protectors? Apparently not. Cer dom to develop along their own bent.” into wealth. They have never had to 
nety-nine percent of paintings bought tainly not in positions where they should The wealthy patrons of art, collectors face the realities of value—financial or 
exhibited in North America today xe defending the nation’s taste against as well as board members of galleries and artistic 

non-traditionalist the assaults of propagandists of modern museums, have too often proved willing What about art-museum curators and 
The modernists’ strongest propaganda ism. In the once great art schools of to be persuaded that acceptance of mod art-gallery directors? Surely they are 
ipon is the pretense that their work is North America there remain few tradi ernistic art is proof of insight and sophis Knowledgeable men, art experts, dedicat 
volt against convention, a_ seeking tionalist teachers, men and women who tication, and lifts them above the com ed to building up a permanent art treas 
new forms and textures and view insist On students learning the ground mon herd. I think it is’ significant ure for their city or their nation? Unfor 
ints. It is none of these. It is, instead work of a career in art. The few tra though, that of the many professional, tunateiy this is not the case. In almost 
excuse for not learning the fundamen ditionalists who have not been ousted business and political leaders whose por all instances these dictators of public taste 

of a difficult profession. Far from 

brave quest, modernistic paint 

Ss invasion started via an unhappy 


cident 
\ Paris art dealer named Ambroise ‘i 
Vollard had some Cézannes and Van Your life changes... 
ioghs left with him for debt. In later 
Vollard was to be Known as the 


st Sipennnn of inedialann, att tan You need Occidental Change-Easy Insurance 


turn of the cen 





l just betore 


Vollard undoubtedly knew good 





yainting from bad, and had little hope of It Mrs. now! Think how the lives of plan to include benefits such as mortgage protec- 
lling se i] os u ns i. " ] 1 " 
elling those paintings. But a Dutch ese newlyweds have changed. And think of the tion, monthly income for your family, education 
ollector saw them and expressed in ° : 
ad changes ahead—the babies to come, buying a funds, disability and retirement income for your 
es yinj ) 
I see beauty in them,” he told Vol ome, guiding the kids through school, promo- self and insurance on your wife and children. All 
ri wi coed t sc e - . , , we . 
d, who shrugged and took his money ion at work. Family life is a life of change benefits can be in one policy with a single 
It is perhaps significant that three weeks , ; , , 
' Irs only natural that insurance needs also monthly payment 
later the collector was found to be ) b 
nsane change from time to time. That's the special Moreover, Occidental Change-Easy Insurance 
The incident suggested to Vollard advantage of Change-Easy Insurance. It can is so flexible that it fits right into the insurance 
though, that if anyone—even a mentally | , 
change as your needs change you now own 
leranged person—could detect beauty in ’ ‘ ; 4 
such paintings, it might be possible to Example: At age 35 you can give your family Enjoy security throughout all the changes in 
> one 1 » iaole ol] ] ) s y le > 11 ff Tat) } ‘ 1 : ' 
tunch a vogue for meaningless, ugly $10,000 of 5-Year Renewable Term insurance for your life with Change-Easy Insurance. See your 
pictures. Other Paris dealers, sensing a . . 
° nly $5.29 a month. Later you can change this Occidental Agent 
new source of profit, climbed on the : : 


vandwagon. It proved all too easy to de 

eive pretentious people who wished to OCCI DE NT A i - LIF EB 

issume an appearance of erudition. And 

th h tl legradation of painting : . 
a ee ee Insurance Company of California 


ime to be 


\ queer picture is queer 








It is true that an individual's 
yf any painting is a personal decision 
ut surely an intelligent man’s taste 
ould not change, unaided, to the point 
here in few years an art that ha 
yived for centuries becomes worth or 
percent of his attention, and an ofl 
hoot born of mediocrity deserves ninety 
n percent 
This has not happened, of course, as 


as the public is concerned. The aver 
ge viewer remains the innocent 
t 


vho sees only the truth. To him a queer 


I 

| . ] h th 
yicture is still queer. I am told that the 
public is staying away in droves from 


illeries where the usual fare has become 


modernistic painting but eighty 
thousand visitors saw a week’s exhibit of 
raditionalist old masters in the Toronto 
Art Gallery. If the public’s taste can pre 
iil against the profiteer ind the be 
nused art officials (and I hope it can 
ut with no great confidence) then in 


time the value of a modernist painting 
will return to its true level that of 
quare of used canvas 

To visualize what the world of 
would be like if literature and music 

ere debased like painting, imagine these 
horrendous situatpons 

Ninety-nine percent of all books are 

the incomprehensible language ol 
James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake or in the 
style of Gertrude Stein’s “a rose 1s a 
rose iS a rose. 

Ninety-nine percent of all music 1s 
of the “emancipated” type that sounds 
like energetic juvenile delinquents bang 
ing on drums and tin cans and tootling 
on whistles against the counterpoint of 

cement mixer, a riveting machine and 


i braying jackass 





Those fates could not befall books 


ind music, of course. The public wouldn't CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: London, Ontario + Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance + Group Insurance + Pension Plans 
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London Letter 





“‘The word wpread quickly through the houses of parliament: Macleod was pummeling Nye Bevan’’ 
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The pipeline uproar continued from page 13 as twenty-eight, and is now around thir 





the public at ica dollars, has sold as high 





e investment runs into billion: ‘ : they can make or break rich men’”’ 17,500 shares. That’s about a quarter of 


€ to { tO markel, gas i 

mal reasu without them It i 
nuisance 

Canada’s natural gas is scattered all 


the west. Some is in central and 
thern Alberta, some up north in the 
e River district, more is being found 
year in Saskatchewan and _ the 
thwest Territories. Most of it, like 


5 | 10 1 Thy t 
oil, belonged originally to the prov 





it is discovered, and the prov 
ets a royalty on gas and oil pro 
ction. But when companies lease ol 
S properties tor deve lopment they 
f 


ome owners of the gas they find 


in sell it or, if they think the price 
1 low they can refuse to sell. Some 
loing that right now 
Moving gas to market take three 
fferent kinds of pipeline, usually own 
1 by three different groups of people 
gathering system to bring it to 
itral point, then a transmission systen 
t to the cities and towns that 
se it, thirdly a distribution system 
liver it to homes and factories. Al 
need permits from at least on 
vvernment, and some from severa 
ovincial authority where the gas orig 
es and where it is consumed, federal 
thority fo interprovincial or inte! 


tional transmission 


Building these pipelines over long dis 
tances requires a great deal of money 
Already the investment in Canada is run 
ing into the billions, and development 
has only begun. But since a pipeline ts 


natural monopoly, and since it 1s also 


means of making a great deal of 





oney, a pipeline franchise is something 


or which men will risk very big stakes 
Evidently, Canadian pipelines in the 


ike Canadian ral 


wentieth century are 
vays in the nineteenth. They too cal 
rn dormant resources into fabulot 


ealth, and add new dimensions to (¢ 


i They too can make or break rich 
n They too have been built in 
nt aroma of scandal and _ politic 
hicanery in which government 
inisters resign, and citizens don't know 
hether they should point with pride o 


ew with alarm 


( nada to choose between immediate 


/ 


ish advantage and national develop 


nent. It was economic fol 


y-passing the empty wilderne I} 
ime logic would have sent Canada 


ley 
itural mas south of the borade as 





juickly as possible, where a mass mal 


Ket 18 ready for it Canada made the 


ansmission in througn 
erior of B. (¢ ire binding and 


ilding Canada as the CPR did 





But railways also appear In the history 
OOkS n other less edifying passages 
None of the harsh language in variot 
pipeline debates can equal the brutal 
npact of Sir John A. Macdonald's tele 
ram to Sir Hugh Allan, the original pro 

t »f the CPR I must have another 
n thousand six words that set ofl 
Pacific Scandal of 1873 Nothing 


ymparable to that has happened yet in 


iny pipeline deal. However, there ha 
n some things that raised eyebrows 


[wo ministers of the Leslie Frost Gov 


nment in Ontario have resigned in the 





teen. When it was offered for public sale 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. Farris 
had disposed of 20,000 but still held 
















a million dollars at current rates 


One of the very early buyers of this 


past year bec e they bought too soon dozen communities between Kenora and company’s stock was Philip Kelly, then 
nd too cheap, and sold too late and too Orillia Ontarios minister of mines Kelly's 
lear, their stock in the Northern Ontario The president of this company, Ralph nephew, Gordon K. McLean, had been 
Natural Gas Company. This is a distrib K. Farris, paid three hundred dollars for one of the five charter shareholders and 
oe ' hat buys gas from Trans his 37,500 shares. or four fifths of a was able to buy 105,750 shares at five 
Canada Pipelines and retails it to three cent per share. The stock was offered to cents apiece. Kelly bought some of this 
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Johnson's OFF! is the clear, non- 


greasy, liquid insect repellent in 
handy aerosol form to chase aw Ly 
ill kinds of bugs before they bite, 
Guaranteed to protect tror mos- 


quitoes for more than o hours— 


protects against biack flies, ticks, 
etc. OFF! has a ple int odour, is 
resistant to water or perspiration, 
won't rub off under normal use! 
Try OFT 


Also in shaker type bottle, 
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paid ri Dut nevert! Aing 
a ! »f mor Kel igned 
on Unt » Cal t i ea igo 
tH nM of tt ear that 
he I ison for his departure 
| 4 c i” Wi i nN Cy c i ge 
to 1€ or put Cc ork } m 
become a shareholder of Northern On 
t o Na Ga ntil November 1956 
eignt mont! before the stock was for 
mally offered to the public but more than 
two 1 the company was formed 
Shi r n available “over the 
count Tor brokers for some 
time. However, Griesinger held on to h 
tock to two onth ifter Premier 
Lesl Frost had warned aM his minis 
ter most explicitly, not to buy or retain 
any interest in gas companies with which 
any Ontario government agency might 


have to deal. When Griesinger’s belated 
shareholding was publicized in May, he 
had an interview with Premier Frost and 
then resigned 


Loud opposition cries 


Neither Kelly nor Griesinger had any- 
thing directly to do with the Ontario 
Fuel Board which authorized the op 
erations of Northern Ontario Natural 
Gas Company, or with the thirty-odd 
municipal councils that have given it 
franchises. However, their early associa 
tion with the company aroused loud cries 
from the opposition in the Ontario legis 
lature, and rude questions about what 
became of some 315,000 shares that were 
sold before the stock was listed last year 
All the stock transactions of Northern 
Ontario Natural Gas are now under in 
vestigation, both by the Ontario Secur 
ities Commission and by a special board 
of inquiry appointed by Ontario At 
torney-General Kelso Rob 

Iwo other pipeline companies similar 
ly in the news of late are Westcoast 
Transmission and its subsidiary, Inland 
Natural Gas. They have not involved 
any public men in their dealings, but 
have drawn some exasperated public 
attention on other counts 

[hese are the companies that bring 
gas from Peace River to the communities 
of interior British Columbia, to Van 
couver, and also for sale in a wholesale 
lot to northwestern states of the U.S.A 
They have made cheaper, cleaner fuel 
available to all these customers, fuel that 
would otherwise have stayed in the 
ground in the Peace River district instead 
of providing a new industry there. How 
ever, there are a couple of flies in this 
oimtment 

One is the variety of prices at which 
the companies sell gas in British Colum 
bia and the U.S. A big American buyer 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation 
gets Canadian gas at the border for 
twenty-two cents a thousand cubic feet 
At the same spot the British Columbia 
Electric Company, which supplies Van 
couver, is paying thirty-two cents. There 
are reasons for the disparity, but they do 
not appease B. ¢ consumers who see 
only that they are paying more for their 
own gas than Americans pay 

To these critics the companies’ short 
answer is that they fad to sign a hard 
bargain with the American customer, or 
go broke. This reply is almost certainly 
true Westcoast Transmission at that 
time had spent about fourteen million 
dollars, half of tt borrowed from the 
banks and the rest put up by millionaire 
Frank McMahon, the chief promoter of 
Westcoast, and by an oil company that 
he controls. Without the American con 


tract this investment would have been 


a dead loss, and B. (¢ would have no 


pipeline 


But the force of this argument with 


the general public has been somewhat 
impaired the facts about Westcoast 
Transmission’s financing. McMahon, his 
two brothers and some other associates 
got their stock at five cents a share. It 
was later offered to the public at five 


dollars, and now sells for about twenty 





re. The original allotment 





: ia 
< founders shares soia [oi 
$31.250 would tt be worth over! 


rs at today’s prices 





nan who doesn't think 
! 


large 


Frank Mc- 





n millions, this looks like a very 
reward for the risk run by 
Mahon and company 

And what of the Trans-Canada P 


line Company, the daddy of them all 


pe 
! 


the subject of the historic pipeline debate 
“yt did so much to overthrow the 
Liberal government of Louis St. Laurent 
and C. D. Howe? Here are some of the 
remarks made about Trans-Canada and 
its officers by the present prime minister 
speaking as Leader of the Opposition 
only sixteen months ago 

What risk did these buccaneers take?’ 
And on being challenged for applying 
the word to pipeline officials 4 buc 
piratical profit 
without any danger to himself. It is in 
that sense I use the expression 

Small wonder that the average Cana- 
dian tends to look upon pipelines as 
deeply suspect, their franchises the prey 
of Bay Street profiteers and the com- 
modity of crooked politicians. The facts 


caneer is one who reaps a 


ire not quite that simple 

Trans-Canada will complete by the 
end of this year the longest pipeline in 
the world, twenty-three hundred miles 
through some cruelly difficult country 
without exceeding the cost estimate that 
it made three years ago It has already 
repaid with interest the government loan 
that was one of the bitterest issues in 
the pipeline debate of 1956 It pays a 
stiff rental for use of the crown-owned 
line from Manitoba to Kapuskasing 
Ont., and will soon start buying that sec- 
tion from the crown at cost plus interest 
It has signed thirteen contracts with ten 
different distributors to deliver gas at 
prices that compete with oil and im 
ported coal, and will go lower ws the 
use of gas increases 

Even among Liberals, there are few 
who try nowadays to defend the way the 
Liberal government handled the pipe- 
line deal in 1956, or the abuse of closure 
by which it was rammed down parlia- 
ment’s throat. But however ill-managed 
it may have been in parliament, the deal 
itself has not cost the Canadian taxpayer 
4 penny 

Trans-Canada sold no five-cent stock 
either. The “buccaneers” of the Diefen 
baker speech made their “piratica! profit” 
through options to buy Trans-Canada 
Pipeline stock at eight dollars a share 
This stock was offered to the public at 
ten dollars. It now sells at about twenty 
five dollars and has sold at over forty 

It is true that option holders ran little 
or no risk of losing their money. The 
government undertaking to build the 
wilderness section of the line, plus the 
eighty-million-dollar government loan to 
get the prairie section started, was almost 
a guarantee that the stock wouldn't fall 
below eight dollars. Anyway, option 
holders didn’t need to buy while the 
stock was low, and some of the options 
are still outstanding. At any time up to 
next March, they can be used to buy up 
the allotted number of shares at eight 
dollars apiece, whatever the market price 
may be 

The principal option holders were 
Nathan Tanner, then president, and 
Charles S. Coates, then executive vice 
president, of Trans-Canada Pipeline 
Company. It’s a safe bet that both men 
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have made a million dollars apiece 
least on paper, from Trans-Canada stock 
options 

Both of them, for different reason 
were considered indispensable to the suc 
cess of the project. Tanner was the on 
man acceptable to both of the mutuall 
hostile governments, and all the mutu 
ly hostile financiers, who were involve 
in getting the pipeline launched in th 
first place Coates is a technical expert 
who has built thousands of miles of pipe 
line in the U.S., and at the outset wi 


the only man in the Trans-Canada group 
who really knew how to do it 

Both men were securely established 
Tanner, a former Alberta minister of 
mines, was getting thirty-seven thousand 
dollars a year as president of Merrill 





Petroleums in Calgary. Coates was a 
senior vice-president of Tennessee Gas | 
and a likely candidate for the presidency 

of that giant utility company. Neither 

would come for the salary alone that 
Trans-Canada offered. It was the stock 

option, with its chance for a_ tax-free 

capital gain, that tempted them out of 

their safe havens into what was then 

still a speculation 


The man who lost 


Westcoast Transmission, Frank Mc 
Mahon’s venture, was a speculation too 
and a much more precarious one. Mc 
Mahon had the clearest proof at the very 
outset that men can go broke trying to 
start pipelines. His own rival for the 
franchise to the Pacific, a company called 
Northwest Natural Gas, spent $750,000 
on prospecting and on legal costs, and 
lost it all when McMahon won. Their 
geologist, the late Faison Dixon, went 
into the fight a well-to-do citizen, came 
out of it relatively poor and died soon 
afterward, a broken man 

McMahon won because he was offer 
ing to bring Canadian gas to Canadians 
first. The Dixon group wanted to take 
gas out of southern Alberta to the U.S 
sell it to Spokane and Seattle and other 
U.S. centres all along its length, and 
finally deliver gas at the end of the line 
to Vancouver alone The interior of 
B.C. would have got none. McMahon 
offered to take the gas from Peace River 
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can be 
DANGEROUS 
when left unchecked. 
Get quick—sure—safe 
relief with 


DR. FOWLER’S 
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for which no other market was in sight, 
pipe it through the mountainous interior 
of B.C. to a dozen small but growing 
communities, and then sell the bulk of 
it in the U.S., after Canadians were 
served 

But although McMahon won in Can- 
ada, he lost in the United States. In 
Washington the Federal Power Commis- 
sion refused his application for the rich 
market of the Pacific northwest, and 
awarded it instead to an American com- 
pany then controlled by a_hard-fisted 
Texan named Ray C. Fish. With the 
FPC commission in his pocket, the cold 
Fish drove a cold-hearted bargain 
McMahon could sell gas to him at 
twenty-two cents, or not at all. It was no 
more than a break-even price, if that, 
but the alternative was to drop the whole 
scheme. The B.C. market alone simply 
would not support a seven-hundred-mile 
pipeline through the mountains. Rather 
than go broke, McMahon signed 

Canadian customers have to pay a 
higher unit price for Canadian gas, it's 
true. What's not so clearly realized, 
though, is that no Canadian buyer could 
afford the kind of contract that the U.S 
buyer has made. The contract is for three 
hundred million cubic feet a day, and 
the buyer will pay for at least ninety 
percent of that quantity every day of the 

sar. Only a big wholesaler with a huge 
industrial market could do it B. ¢ 
towns and cities, which need five or ten 
times as much gas on a cold winter day 
as they do in summer, would be bank 
rupt if they had to pay for ninety per 
cent of their peak load all the time 
Even in such developed centres as Cal 
gary and Edmonton the average con 
sumption of gas, over the whole year, 
is less than half what’s needed on the 
peak day. It is this “load factor” that 
determines the cost of gas to the con 
sumer—the bigger the year-round indus 
trial use, the higher the “load factor 


and the lower the price 
The men who won 


Some of the smaller communities in 
B. C., notably Prince George, have fought 
vitterly against the McMahon companies 
ind tried to get better prices. So far 
though, none has convinced the B. ¢ 
Public Utilities Commission that it has 

good Case 

In the territory of the Northern On 
tario Natural Gas Company there has 
been no serious wrangling about price 
not in public, anyway. The communi 
ties that have signed with the company 
ind its subsidiary, Twin City Gas Com 
pany, appear to be content with thei 
bargain 

Northern Ontario Natural Gas owes its 
prosperity to a change of route by the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline Company As 
originally approved by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners in Ottawa, the 
lrans-Canada line would have followed 
the CPR along the north shore of Lake 
Superior. This is the shortest route, but 
not the cheapest. Farther north is a way 
through the “clay belt” that calls for less 
blasting through granite, offers more cus 


tomers. and has a motor highway nearby 


on which to move up materials 


Ralph Farris, Gordon McLean anc 


the 
other promoters of Northern Ontario 
Natural Gas realized this fact long be 
fore anyone else did. In lining up cus 
tomers in northwestern Ontario they 
imbled on their judgment that the route 
would be changed, and they were right 
The change was one of the first major 
decisions of C. S. Coates, the pipeline 
expert, after he joined Trans-Canada 
Whether this shrewd judgment deserves 


such a lavish reward as a profit of some 
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fourteen-hundredfold is a different ques- 
tion. The Ontario government takes the 
view that this is solely the investors’ 
affair. 

“We don’t owe the investor a damn 
thing except full disclosure of informa- 
tion,” said one Ontario spokesman. “All 
the facts about this company’s financing 
are in its prospectus, as the law requires 
If the investor wants to buy watered 
stock, it’s his business.” 

What the Ontario government would 
regard seriously, if it should be revealed 
by the inquiries now in progress, is any 
hint that cheap founders’ stock had been 
distributed among municipal officials to 
encourage them to grant franchises to the 
Northern Ontario Natural Gas Company 
Various rumors to this effect have circu 
lated in recent weeks but none has been 
substantiated 

One source of confusion is the fact that 
municipal officials were invited to buy 
and many of them did buy, Northern 
Ontario stock and debentures after it had 
been offered for public sale. They bought 
at the market price. So did many MLAs 
including the leader of the Liberal oppo 
sition, John Wintermeyer. Some might 
argue against the propriety of public men 
owning stock in a public utility at any 
time, but the argument would be fairly 
academic. There was certainly nothing 
secret, at any rate, about these later stock 
transactions. If any scandal is unearthed, 
it will be in the disposal of stock at 
bargain prices before the public sale 

To many Canadians who don't con 
sider themselves socialists, the mere aura 
of privilege and gain that surrounds a 
franchised monopoly is reason enough to 
keep such monopolies out of private 
hands. Where you have a franchise, they 
say. you always have a temptation and 
you always have suspicion. Therefore all 
natural monopolies should be publicly 
owned and publicly operated. These 
people may be right (personally, I think 
they are) but they have some hard ques 
tions to answer in the particular case of 
gas pipelines 

Which government should operate this 


) 


monopoly? Federal (which controls traf 
fic between the provinces and for ex 
port), provincial (which controls sale 
within the province), municipal (which is 
closest to the consumer) or a combination 
of all three? 

How does a government agency strike 
the balance between one group of citizen 
taxpayers who are selling the gas, and 
want to get the highest price, and another 
group who are buying the gas, and want 
to pay the lowest? 

Should a government agency own two 
competing sources of energy, gas and 
hydro-electric power? If so, should the 
gas authority be free from taxation, like 
provincial hydro commissions? And in 
that case, what about the taxpaying oil 
or coal dealer who must try to compete 
with the tax-free gas? 

Finally, how does a provincial or. mu 
nicipal authority raise the money to go 


into the costly business of pipelines? On 


tario, for example, must plan already to 
borrow more than eleven billion dollars 
during the next twenty years, for needs 
that are already in sight—roads, schools, 
hospitals and so on. That means an aver 
age of about six hundred million dollars 
a year. or twice as much as Ontario has 
been borrowing up to now. Can even 
wealthy Ontario sell enough bonds to 
finance a billion-dollar gas distribution 
Svstem too 

These questions are not unanswerable 
They've all been answered, one way and 
another, in various parts of the world 
But neither are they easy Apparently 
there are no easy answers to the prob 


lem of pipelines. 
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The Canadian 
the flaming pudding 


creative touch—rounded things 
off beautifully. It was a most 
pleasant dinner, with two pleasant 
wines, and spent in pleasant 
company. I adore getting the 
kind of compliments the Harlows 
paid us. I'm just a show-off 


at heart. 


74”’ Port with 





I’m a 
show-off 
at heart 


When I first suggested it, Don was alarmed. 


Why take a chance serving wine? 
Maybe the Harlows won't like wine. 


He needn't have worried. Both the Harlows 


exclaimed over Bright’s Canadian 

"74" Sherry. Mrs. Harlow had never 
tasted it before—she was delighted 

I discovered it was lucky we served wine. 
She drinks no other alcoholic beverage. 
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There’s a great difference 
in Vermouths, too! 


- In vermouths, the “‘halkmark” is the Martini label 
— signifying subtleties of flavor and aroma found 
in no other vermouths in the world. 


Imported from Italy in the 35.62 ‘bottle 


FOR DRIER MARTINIS USE 


EXTRA DRY VYVERMOUTH 


Lighter in color not quite so bitter. 
5 i 


If you like your martinis drier, you'll always use 


Martini “Extra Dry” vermouth. 


SWEET VERMOUTH 


As an aperitif For a new taste thrill, 
neat, or on the rocks try Martini sweet and dry vermouths hall 
with twist of lemon peel and half —on the rocks. It’s delightfully 


1 " 
, ight and downright delicious. 
As a long drink . : 


with mixer and ice For matchless Mankattans 
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Spring comes to the blackboard jungle 


oronto has blackboard thickets, if not 
jungles, in some of its schools. One 
young woman teacher has just finished 
a hectic but rewarding year teaching a 
third-grade class that sometimes seemed 
lelinquents and a few 
actuals. Most of them were trying third 
grade for the second or even third time 
It was a tough year but by the end of 
it the lady teacher felt that, with a 
single exception, she had the entire class 
on her side Then one of her tamed 
toughies told her she wouldn't have any 
more trouble with Joey What hap- 
pened?” demanded teacher suspiciously 
Did he break an arm or something? 
“No squealed the young stool pigeon, 


f " 


Joey's fallen in love with you 


* * * 


4 Parade scout in Rivers, Man., re- 
ports that the owners of an ultramodern 
house there have mounted a sign on thei 
front lawn that says, “We don't like your 
house, either 

x a * 

A man biting a dog may be news in 
some places but not in Coaticook, Que 
where folks are still talking about the 
dog that ran into the side of a moving 
car, did $30.10 damage and ran off 
No hit-and-run charge was laid, but the 
dog’s owner paid up with alacrity, since 
he was covered by one of those public- 
liability policies that protects you if 
someone trips over a kiddie-car on your 
walk or gets run into by your dog. The 
dog, a beautiful Irish setter, didn’t suffer 
a scratch and didn’t learn a thing; still 
chases cars like crazy 

* * * 

[here's a fellow selling motor boats 
up in the Peace River country, but we 
think he got his experience in another 


line, to judge from an ad he inserted in 





the Peace River Record-Gazette Motor 

boat—Very large, big seating capacity 

sturdy plywood reinforcing. Only been 

driven on pavement by elderly couple 
* * * 


Social note about a teen-town party 
in the Barrie, Ont., Examiner: “Mr. and 
Mr W chaperoned the otherwise 


successful dance... 


PARADE PAYS $5 TO $ 


There’s a thrifty farmer near Ver 
milion, Alta., who’s going to change his 
ways. For a long time the farm boasted 
a cat that was one of the best mousers 
in the district, but she produced so 
many litters of kittens to be fed that 
the farmer decided it would be cheaper 
to put up with the mice. When the cat 


THINK YOU COULD GET 
THE SQUEAKS OUTA 
THIS CAR 7 





finally died of old age he wouldn't re 
place her and this spring it cost him 
eighty-five dollars to get his car fixed 
after mice wriggled right into the engine 
and built a nest there. 

* * * 

Maybe Macy’s doesn’t tell Gimbels but 
in Hamilton, Ont., recently there was an 
entire rack of dresses in Eaton’s that 
bore Simpsons-Sears labels. The clerk 
wouldn't believe it either, when a stun 
ned woman shopper reported the phe 
nomenon, but after one look the girl 
went dashing frantically off to find the 
manage! 

* a * 

Traffic was all tied up on Vancouver's 
single-lane Cambie Bridge the other 
morning, thanks to two trucks which 
had pulled up near the middle of the 
span while workmen erected a_ sign 
reading “No stopping on bridge.” 

* * * 

A woman in London, Ont., tells us she 
has just barely recovered from a crisis 
that occurred on a bus there the other 
day. The driver suddenly pulled into the 
curb, turned a stricken face on his pas 
sengers and asked if there was a nurse 
on the bus Everybody looked alarmed 
and sympathetic but nobody spoke up 
so our Parade scout volunteered. While 
no registered nurse, she’d been nursing a 
large family for years and would do what 
she could. rhrusting a bottle at her the 
driver declared in anguish, “I've got a 
terrible earache — could you put some 
drops in please?” 


In went the drops and on went the bus 


0 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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statesmen had met together. Now, under the firm, wise guidance 
of the Hon. John A. Macdonald, their monumental task was all but 
completed. A new nation was about to be born, 


The resolutions they passed that day became the basis for the constitution of 


the Dominion of Canada 
Fathers of Confederation! 

Events in Canada had marched at a stirring pace in the 30 years before this 
meeting. In 1837, armed revolt against “‘officialdom” had shaken both Upper 


and these 16 men were written into history as the 





KEY TO “FATHERS OF CONFEDERATION IN LONDON” 
CANADA 
1. Hon. John A. Macdonald, M.P.P 
. Hon. Geo. E. Cartier, M.P.P. 


2 

3. Hon. Wm. McDougall, M.P.P 
4. Hon. W. P. Howland 
5 
6 


New BRUNSWICK 
12. Hon. Samuel L. Tilley 
13. Hon. Peter Mitchell, M.L.C 
9. Hon. John Wm. Ritchie 14. Hon. Chas. Fisher, M.P.P 
10. Wm. H. Henry, M.P.P 15. Hon. J. M. Johnson, M.P.P 
11. Hon. A.G. Archibald, M.P.P_ 16. Hon. Robert D. Wilmot 


Nova SCOTIA 


7. Hon. Chas. Tupper, M.P.P 
8. Hon. J. McCully, M.L.¢ 


. Hon. A. T. Galt, M.P.P 
. Hon, H. L. Langevin, M.P.P 


17. Lord Monck, Governor-General of Canada 18. The Ear! of Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary 
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Original painting by J. D. Kelly from the Confederation Life 
collection of Historical Canadian Scenes. 


“Gentlemen, we are here to create a nation” 


T WAS Christmas Eve, 1866, in Britain’s capital. For 20 days, these 


and Lower Canada (Ontario and Quebec). Three years later, the two provinces 
were united into a single domain of a million people. Then, in 1864, a bold plan, 
started in Charlottetown, was finalized at Quebec. It was a plan to join English 
Ontario and French Quebec with maritime New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
—a plan to weld three different “‘worlds” into one great nation! 

So, in 1866, the 16 delegates from the four provinces met in London with 
British Government officials. Carefully they perfected each word of their 
resolutions. Out of their efforts came The British North America Act, passed by 
Parliament in March, 1867—and at long last, the dream of ‘Confederation’ 
came true. 

By Royal Proclamation, July 1, 1867, was named as the birthday of this 


proud new nation—Canada! 


Through the years, men with the spirit of the Fathers of Confederation have 
worked for the security and safety of Canadians. Today, for example, your 
Confederation Life man devotes his career to building ‘security for you and your 
family. Quietly, constantly, he is working to build a better future for ail, the 
Confederation Life way. 


PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT 


(‘onjederation Li 


ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: 321 BLOOR ST. E., TORONTO 





GOOD TASTE AND COKE GO HAND IN HANL 


the refreshing way to relax today... Pause for Coke—enjoy that cold crisp taste! 


SAY “COKE"’ OR “COCA-COLA” 


e+. BOTM TRADE-MARKS MEAN THE 


™ A‘. | () C OOD TASTE ba/ PRODUCT OF COCA-COLA LTD. — 
> (5 “i 2) }* (i b14 THE WORLD'S BEST-LOVED 
SPARKLING DRINK 
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